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HIGH AND LOW. 
(From the German of Bodenstedt.]} 


BY EMMA M. PHELPS, 
Adown the mountain leaping comes the brook, 
O'er which the noon-day sun is casting mavy a look; 
The waters dimple, glitter, smile again, 
Yet ever cold ’neath his hot rays remain, 


But the peat bog with sluggish waters flowing 
’Neath his bright beams for heat is fairly glowing. 


The stream runs on, and ever on, 
Scorning the careless kisses of the sun, 
And into its cold, pure wave 

The eagle dips his beak, 

And strong, broad wings doth lave. 


While in the bog, so soft and warm, 
Dwell of frogs,—a very swarm. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


— The future of the boy depends, mainly, upon the 
boy himself—North American. 


— I have lived long enough to know what I did not 
at one time believe,-that no society can be upheld in 
happiness and honor without the sentiment of religion. 
--Laplace. 

— Aman should never be ashamed to own he has 
been in the wrong, which is but saying, in other words, 
that he is wiser today than he was yesterday.— Alex- 
ander Pope. 


— It is worth a student's while to observe calmly how 
tobacco, wine, and midnight, did their work like fiends 
upon the delicate frame of Hoffman, and no less thor- 
oughly upon his delicate mind.—Longfellow’s Hyperion. 

— Dear comrades of the teachers’ guild, 

There’s much to do and little done; 
Brothers, sisters, every one 

Lend a helping hand, nor shirk 

Any part of God’s great work.— Exchange. 

— When faith and hope fail, as they do sometimes, 
we must trust charity, which is love in action, We 
must speculate no more on our duty, but simply do it. 
When we have done it, however blindly, perhaps heaven 
will show us the reason why.—Mrs. Mulock Craik. 


— I envy the boys and girls who are to study geog- 
raphy in this excellent compendium, and I look back 
with a sigh of regret upon the dry husks and innu- 
tritious chaff on which it was my lot to feed when I was 
aboy. The latest product of the Ames Plow Company 
is not more superior to the rude instruments described 
by Virgil in the Georgics, than is this treatise to that 
which I studied.— George 8. Hillard. 

— Meanwhile the swarms gather and increase in the 
Vicinity of the school-houses.- There assemble the chil- 
dren of the people,—the rich, the poor,—American, Ger- 
man, Irish, the robust, the feeble, the beautiful, the de- 
formed, the intelligent, the stupid, the virtuous, the 


and women—to-morrow. They have come from the 
privacy of the family to the publicity of the school. 
They have stepped into the world. They are weaving 
the individual threads of life into the tissue of society 
and state.— W. H. Venable. 


— The man who wishes to teach virtue and religion 
to other men must embody his teachings in his own 
character and life. If he teach truth with his lips 
which he contradicts by his own spirit and acts, men 
will not be influenced by the former, but by the invol- 
untary teachings of the latter. As a good and great 
man once observed, “That which we are, we shall 
teach, not voluntarily, but involuntarily.” What, O 
reader, judging by this rule, is the character of thy in- 
voluntary teaching ? — Anon. 


— The fears entertained by many intelligent persons, 
at the opening of the schooJs, that the admission of the 
colored children to the white schools would cause dis- 
turbance and the withdrawal of many white children, 
have not been realized. It may seem strange, but it is 
true, that the children most difficult to control come 
from well-to-do and wealthy families. I do not mean 
to say they are vicious, disrespectful, and impolite, but 
are indolent and averse to doing anything contrary to 
their own sweet wills. There is a good reason for this. 
They come to school without knowing what it is to do 
anything that requires any sacrifice of pleasure.—R. W. 
Stevenson, Supt. Schools, Columbus, O. 


Aw Essentiat Tarne.—Pupils must be trained to 
read and write their mother tongue correctly. Teach 
them to do this so that every scholar, at fifteen years of 
age, shall be able to read a newspaper readily; shall be 
able to spell common words correctly; shall be able to 
converse free from provincialism in pronunciation; shall 
be able to write a legible letter in correct English. In 
reading, teach them not merely to pronounce words, but 
to get at the meaning of what they read. There must 
be no sham scholarship here. Good spelling is a con- 
ventional test of education, and even a spelling lesson 
may be made the means of valuable mental training.—— 
John Swett. 


— In speaking of the child I cannot omit the elo- 
quent words of Miss Frances E. Willard, of Chicago, 
president of the Woman’s Temperance Union. “Christ,” 
she said, “called unto him a child and set him in the 
midst. The nineteenth century is doing the same 
thing. There is not on the round planet to-day a group 
at once so significant, hopeful, and pathetic, as this 
gathering of wise and thoughtful men and women, rev- 
erently studying the child in their midst. Childhood 
is hamanity’s fortress against the encroachments of sin. 
Give to the little soldiers newly mustered in the weap- 
ons of character, the ammunition of health, and the drill 
of education, and they will hold the fort for humanity 
in every age.” 

Tue Nationat Megtine at Mapison.—There is 
not a more pleasing sight than to look upon so large a 
gathering of comely and intelligent men and women, 
coming from every quarter of the United States, and yet 
all inspired with a common purpose,—the education of 
humanity. How different from a political convention, 
split up into sections and cliques, each seeking its own 
selfish ends! There are differences and antagonisms 
between the politicians of the North and South, but the 
schoolmasters of these two sections are one in mind and 
heart, and from the results of their combined labors 
will come at last that harmony and peace which will not 
only make securer unto us our free institutions, but will 
bind us together by every noble and generous impulse 
of all our hearts.—-Ohio Educational Monthly. 


~~ What the country wants is teachers trained in the 


vicious, the children of the people. They will be men 


country schools by teachers who know how to instruct, 


But first there must be a change in several directions; 
there must be books written by those who know the 
actual wants of the country schools, and not by those 
who, from afar off, guess what will do for them; there 
must be educational journals that can give to their 
readers short articles in plain English that ordinary 
mortals can understand and also use the ideas they con- 
tain in actual school-room work, Lastly, our institutes 
must be changed so as to give more didactic training 
and less of the impractical academic work. These 
secured, we may hope to see the country schools advance 
to a standard far above what they now occupy.-—South- 
western Journal of Education. 


CHILDREN AND AUTHORS. 
BY 8. P. BARTLETT. 


The first point, as one takes up a reading with chil- 
dren, is to direct them to the author of the subject when 
known. For the most part it seems to me they must 
think, if haply they think at all, that their books, espe- 
cially their readers, “just growed,” — ready to the not 
very eager hands which are to pick them up. 

A good exercise to gain their attention in this re- 
spect, separate from any reading, is to place before them 
interesting facts relative to authors with whose compo- 
sitions they have already become familiar. Show them 
that their favorite story-books were written by real men 
and women, and these men and women have local hab- 
itations as well as names. Some of them may already 
know as much of the author of Little Women as to be 
able to say who she is and where she lives. Add to this 
the information that she is A. Bronson Alcott’s daughter, 
who was Hawthorne’s neighbor and friend, for them to 
remember. Tell them of her sister May, the artist, who 
sadly died abroad. 

At another time, for the smallest ones, inquire how 
they think the Zrotty Book was made, and give them 
the pleasure of understanding that Miss Phelps is its 
real, living mother. Of Hans Andersen, the child- 
lover, many most appropriate and lovable incidents may 
be related,—instructive, as well,—which will serve for 
appointed talks to be looked forward to. That even 
Robinson Crusoe and Swiss Family Robinson had their 
authors, children, as well as grown folks, should know. 
If one or more of a class has been fortunate to have, 
and become interested in, Prof. and Mrs, Agassiz’s Sea- 
side Studies, here is a fine opening for bringing the 
great master in natural history to their comprehension, 

Anecdotes are always in order of any author under 
discussion. The setting and framework of information 
is sure to be precious in their information,—so make it 
attractive; they will carry the whole through life with 
them better remembered, and more beautiful than bigger 
and later things. 

Boys will believe more in a man’s real interest and 
zeal in boyish matters, to understand that the “ Rollo 
Books” were made on purpose for them, by a good and 
genial man, whose pure and facile pen will never write 
any more. They will be glad to know where the au- 
thor of A Bad Boy lives, and that he has two little fel- 
lows,—twins,—of his own to play in the great country 
house one of the Wide Awakes will show them and de- 
scribe. The surprise of knowing that the spicy William 
Henry Letters are not William Henry’s at all, but the 
work of funny Mrs. Diaz, for their especial edification, 
will fix her in their memories, and lead to all the in- 
quiries which can be answered about her. As to Oliver 
Optic, it is sure to be time a good many pretty big boys, 
in their own estimation, with adventuresome spirits, 
should be able to name the real man. 

The Wonder Book brings to mind Authors’ Days, 
which are certainly to be commended and extended ; 


but not every school nor every author as yet is included ; 
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and talks about authors and their books are excellent 
preliminaries, while they come closer to individual schol- 
ars; and, in not attempting so much as a general exer- 
cise, can be more frequently engaged in, with wider 
range, as suited to times and opportunities. 

? Bits of time, be it borne in mind, may be excellently 
utilized by bits of talk of this nature. It is by no 
means necessary to have an hour, or half-hour free. A 
few words may be frequently est of all, as sure to be 
canght up and treasured. 

Words, by the way, may be made excellent. Take 
one of their readers and show them how it was com- 
piled with much care and excellence. They will look 
upon it with different eyes to find there was a man with 
a heart and mind behind its pages, and that it did not 
happen to be turned out altogether by machinery. 
How many who have read the “Tom Brown” books 
can we find who know, or who have been led to care to 
know, whether they are of English or American origin ? 


Of Walter Scott, as much of a talk, and as many 
talks as practicable, may be recommended, taking as his 
introduction the Tales of a Grandfather, and their pa- 
thetic connection with the dear little boy for whom they 
were designed. This will be a relation sure to win 
many eager listeners, and lead the way to an interest in 
history. 

See how many can tell who wrote the “ Battle Hymn 
of the Republic,” where she lives, and how it was com- 
posed; or, who can name the author of “ The Children’s 
Hour,” or give any facts concerning him. 

Take, some day, Alice Carey’s “ Among the Beautiful 
Pictures,” and show them how musical it is; then tell 
the children of her and her beloved sister Phoebe, who 
wrote “Nearer Home.” Name to them other of the 
sweet ballads of Alice Carey, and show them how true 
are her pictures of country things, and that this proves 
her careful observation and watchfulness of nature. 

Find who can say anything of Bryant, or name any of 
his poems. Ask them where Whittier lives, and let 
them find Amesbury upon the map. Ask who wrote 
“The Barefoot Boy,” or “The River Path.” Impress 
it upon them that Bryant did not neglect correctness and 
painstaking in the gaining of simple as well as more 
difficult knowledge, and thus his talent was improved 
and perfected. The same may be said of Whittier. 
Dwell upon his pure and excellent life, more beautiful 
than anything he has shown us in his poems. 


With those who can comprehend, take a flight to 
Tennyson some day when they read “ The Light Brig- 
ade.” See if his nativity can be given. I asked a 
high-school sche!ar who was more than doubtful,—and I 
heard; not very long afterward, the query go round a 
circle of younger and older folk,—scholars, and more 
than one teacher among them, — as to “ whether Ma- 
rion Evans and George Eliot were identical; or, did 
the former write Adam Bede”? And it went round 
in vain, and was referred to somebody else for settlement. 
Explain the meaning of poet-laureate, and add as good 
a glimpse of the Isle of Wight as may be attempted. 

And what beautiful themes come in beloved Mrs. 
Mulock-Czaik and Miss Yonge! Surely it is a shame 
when there are those of our young people who adore the 
tales they wrote, yet who have no intelligence regarding 
the writers, and no eagerness outreaching toward them 
which leads to the desire for it. 

And here comes good advice to them all, larger and 
smaller. Bid them read no book without looking at 
the title page to see who is its author, and what other 
works of the author are there named. And then take a 
volume which has a pleasant preface and winning ded- 
ication, and give them the pleasure of comprehending 
how these are personal notes from the —_ to the 
reader. 

I can recall the almost unexampled delight I had in 
discovering this for myself, by means of a dear little 
book which a thoughtful, grown-up friend bestowed 
upon me in my school-days. It was a pretty little vol- 
ume of Mary Howitt’s Birds and Flowers, with illus- 
trated title-page, when illustrations were not the rule 

as now in juvenile books. Beyond that followed a plain 
title-page, and next I discovered the charming preface 
“written literally among the Birds and Flowers” from 
West End Cottage, Esher, over which I have often lin- 


tree peeping from the summer boughs, of its songsters 
and sunshine and blossoms and Jittle children ; for, on 
the very next leaf did I not see in plainest type,— 


A 
WILLIAM Howitt 
These Poems, 
Some = Which ig | Were The First 
To Read And To ne 
Are Inscribed 


By 
Their Affectionate Aunt. 


To inquire of older, wiser folk who this dear lady was 
was the next step, and after that to neglect no oppor- 
tunity to gain any facts concerning her. In this con- 
nection I cannot refrain from saying that the presence 
of Littell’s Living Age in the household, and the ab- 
sence of the flood of trashy literature (which deserves 
to be spelled with two ¢’s), now so universally prevalent, 
I count a real blessing. At the risk of seeming obtru- 
sive, I may add that I found not only mention of Mary 
Howitt and her good husband, within Littell, from time 
to time, but other morsels I could taste and digest, 
toward whose increasing store I was constantly grow. 
ing. The fiction surfeit of the children of to-day is 
mistaken kindness, and but a part of their own indul- 
gence so extensively provided for. 

This presses upon us the truth that a discrimination in 
authors can only be had by intelligence with respect to 
authors, and is aforcible reason why the subject in hand 
should be thoughtfully urged. To be guided unto a 
knowledge of good authors and a taste for the best they 
can furnish, means a safeguard for the young against 
bad and indifferent books. The school-girl who loves 
and chooses A Noble Life, The Quiet Heart, The Au- 
thor’s Daughter, The Heir of Redelyffe, Faith Gartney’s 
Girlhood, The Schonberg-Cotta Family, and their fel- 
lows, cannot devour A Dead Sea Fruit, and will not be 
swayed by A Passion in Tatters, or Lost for Love ; nor 
will Griffith Gaunt and Guy Livingstone be found in 
her possession, with all the worse than nonsensical 
brood of circulating library novels in ceaseless succes- 
sion to daze her brain, and spoil her mind, and pervert 
her heart, and ruin her eyes, concerning which we would 
that the land should lift up its voice in dominant pro- 
test,—whereas, the supply is but responsive to the de- 
mand. 

Germane to choice stories is the pleasant and elevat- 
ing poetry now 80 easily procurable, and the love of one 
almost always includes a taste for both. Here the 
guiding word is invaluable to lead to untold enjoyment 
for the young, and from stories and poems to other 
adaptable literature whose field is the world. 

It ie most true that before the school-room should 
naturally come the home, in our estimation of this sub. 
ject ; but are we not painfully sure that there are homes 
where there is little light of intellectual lore, or discre- 
tion, or thinking, or painstaking? The modern drive 
and rush, with the demands of “ glittering generalities,” 
leave small time or place for it, to say nothing of those 
indigent and unfortunate dwellings from whence flock 
the poor little children, whose only hope is their teacher. 

Thus, while the conviction is reiterated that a large 
proportion of discursive reading is to be deprecated for 
school-children, the fact is they do have it, and that of 
their own choosing. What remains but to endeavor to 
open their eyes to authors and author’s work, even in 
glimpses, and to urge the double training of home and 
school toward a safe choice of these silent, but influen- 
tial, intimates which they take to be their innermost 
companions. 


— “Were the schoolmaster,” says Prof. David Swing, 
“as noisy as a politician, or as visible as an orator, or 
as charming as an artist in a studio, the public would 
hasten to crown with laurels at least all those great in 
this calling; but they live and die in a world where 
those who lay the mighty foundations of a cathedral are 
forgotten, compared with those who carve its columns 
or design its colored glass.” It is true that the teacher 
is not a Queen Anne structure, planted by the roadside, 
gabled and painted and stained to attract the gaze of 


the passers-by. He is back in the groves of the acad- 
emy, rarely seen, doing contentedly his divine work. 


gered, making pictures in my own mind of its gray roof- 


Applause is very poor nutriment to a noble soul; so the 


A PRACTICAL EDUCATION. 


IV.—THE MORAL EQUIPMENT. 


What is a practical education? Each will answer the 
question according to his own ideal. There are prob- 
ably few persons so narrow as to say frankly that it is 
nothing more nor less than an education which enables 
its possessor to make money; so we will disregard that 
view, and try to give a definition which will cover as 
much ground as possible. The most practical education, 
then, in our opinion, is that which makes an individual 
most useful to others and most capable of happiness 
himself. We put usefulness to others first, for, though 
each studies primarily for his own advantage, our public 
schools give instruction with reference to the good of 
the community rather than of individuals. It is im- 
portant to keep our end steadily in view, and we shall 
constantly find that the means to that end are so varied 
that the quarrel between classics and the sciences, or 
mathematics and music, will seem an idle one. We 
hope that no one will consider that we are laying em- 
phasis on a mere side issue if we place moral training 
at the very head of our list as a means of making our 
pupils useful to others and happy themselves. 


Scarcely two people agree about morals, it is said, and 
why should we introduce contention into our schools? 
And besides, say some, you cannot ¢each morals at all. 
You can insist on obedience, but you cannot change the 
heart. In reply, we will point out two or three moral 
qualities which are so indispensable to the welfare of a 
community that it seems essential to try to teach them, 
even if we should utterly fail. The first is truthfulness. 
If by any means the present generation of school-chil 
dren could be made to graduate with so high a sense of 
honor that their word would be equal to their bond, the 
world would be an entirely different place to live in. 
If our grocers would always give us sugar without any 
admixture of sand, and coffee free from chicory; if our 
coal-dealers would always give us full measure; if our 
voters were above bribing or being bribed, even the 
Gradgrinds who insist that nothing is practical but facts 
would acknowledge that these men had an education of 
the greatest practical value tothe community. Even if 
they were sometimes a little slow in their arithmetic,— 
and arithmetic appears to be placed at the head of prac- 
tical studies by common consent,—the world could afford 
to wait patiently while they cast up their accounts and 
laboriously corrected their mistakes, 

We believe everybody will admit that we are right in 
calling such an education practical ; the great difficulty 
is to see how it is practicable. That is surely a difficulty 
which cannot be overcome in a minute. The question, 
“Is virtue teachable ?” is at least as old as Plato. 

No teacher would be so rash as to engage that even 
one child should leave her hands more honorable than 
he came tothem. Nevertheless, nothing is better worth 
trying for; and a few suggestions as to means which 
often have some effect may not be out of place. 

“Thou must be true thyself, if thou the truth wouldst 
teach,” is Axiom 1. 

Let no teacher resent this with the feeling that she 
could never by any possibility be untruthful, until she 
has asked herself if the temptation is not sometimes 
overwhelming to pretend to knowledge which she has 
not, or if she has always been able to answer the ques- 
tions of her pupils on manners and morals in a perfectly 
straightforward way. To be sure, you plead that it is 
bad for the pupil to detect your weaknesses, and that 
your small equivocations are practised solely for his 
good. Even if you could set the right aside entirely in 
your own [case, nothing is so good for him as to learn 
truthfulness, and he can learn from example better than 
precept. He may not, indeed, detect your subterfuge, 
but he is very quick to see when you have told a truth 
which cost you something. 

Second; Expect your scholars to tell the truth. 
Trust in their honor places them on such a plane that 
“ Noblesse obligé” becomes a motive with them. 

Third: Punish a falsehood more severely than the 
offence which the falsehood was meant to hide. But 
do not employ an arbitrary punishment, as if your ideas 
were so much punishment for so much falsehood. 
Even at the risk of being called partial, discriminate 


teacher should find no fault even if he be not famous. 


between your pupils, and remember that the aim of the 
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punishment is not to inflict suffering, but to prevent the 
recurrence of the offence, and use the means in each 
case which you think most likely to bring about the 
result. Often there are times when absolute forgive- 
ness is best. 

Fourth; Try to rouse enthusiasm in your pupils by 
your treatment of historical anecdotes. A boy who has 
once truly felt a glow of admiration for Regulus return- 
ing to certain death for the sake of keeping his word 
has gained a step in his own upward path. Of course 
the aim of every wise teacher is to form a high standard 
of public opinion in school. This requires the utmost 
tact. It seems to be most easily formed by personal 
appeals, and some teachers have been successful by 
making the scholars judge and jury in cases of bad 
behavior, Only the most judicious teacher can do this. 
Some culprits are crushed by disgrace beyond the pos- 
sibility of rising, and in all personal questions it is easy 
for prejudice to creep in. For this reason, we feel that 
it is safer to dwell on the characters of history and 
romance, or perhaps the stories of honor and heroism 
we find sometimes in the daily papers, even if the process 
is somewhat slower. H. E. P. 


TALKS WITH MY BOYS. 


BY WILLIAM A. MOWRY. 


XIII.— THE ELECTION OF PRESIDENT. 


In a few days the people of the United States will 
elect the chief executive officer for the next four years. 
It is important that all the boys,—and the girls, too, for 
that matter, since by and by they may possibly, or will 
probably, vote, as well as the boys,— should know ex- 
actly what the entire process is, for the election of a 
president of the United States. Four years ago, on the 
day of the election, the writer called together his entire 
school, about two hundred and fifty boys, placed the claes 
studying the United States Constitution, which had just 
finished their consideration of the executive department 
on the front seat, and carried through substantially the 
following exercise. It is now published with the hope 
that a similar plan may be used in many schools on the 
day of election the present year. 

“ John, will you state to the school what is the first 
thing the United States Constitution says about the 
election of a president ?” 

‘* The executive power shall be vested in a President of the 
United States of America. He shall hold his office during the 
term of four years, and, together with the Vice-President, 
chosen for the same term, be elected, as follows.”’ 

“What do you think, John, about the length of the 
term, four years ?” 

“T think it is too short. If the term were six or 
eight years, and the President were not eligible to a 
reélection, there would be less disturbance incident to 
the contest, and the President would not be trammeled 
in his action, by the wish to so shape his course so as 
to secure a reélection.” 

“James, state what the Constitution says about the 
method of electing presidential electors ?” 

“Each State shall appoint, in such manner as the Legisla- 
ture thereof may direct, a number of Electors, equal to the 
whole number of Senators and Representatives to which the 
State may be entitled in the Congress; but no Senator or Rep- 
resentative, or person holding an office of trust or profit 
under the United States, shall be appointed an Elector.” 

“To how many electors, then, is Massachusetts en- 
titled ?” 

“ Massachusetts has twelve representatives and two 
senators; therefore she is entitled to fourteen electors.” 

“To how many electors is Delaware entitled ? ” 

“ Delaware has only one representative and two sen- 
ators; therefore Delaware is entitled to three electors.” 

“To how many, New York ?” 

“New York has thirty four representatives, and con- 
sequently has thirty-six electors.” 


“ How ] i 1 th 
Statens y many electors are there, at present, in all the 


“There are thirty-eight states, with seventy-six sen- 
ators, and three hundred and twenty-five representatives. 
According to the Constitution the whole number o 
electors would be four hundred and one.” 
_ “Thomas, you may give the clause of the Constitu- 
Hon in relation to the time of choosing the electors.” 


“The Congress may determine the time of choosing the 
Electors, and the day on which they shall give their votes; 
which day shall be the same throughout the United States.” 


“ Has Congress by law established the day ? ” 

“Tt has. In 1792 a law was enacted requiring elect- 
ors to be elected by each state within thirty-four days 
preceding the first Wednesday in December. But in 
1845 Congress passed a law declaring that the electors 
shall be appointed on the ‘Tuesday next after the first 
Monday in November.’ ” 

‘‘ How are these electors appointed ?” 

“ At the present time, in every state, the electors are 
chosen by the people. In the earlier days of the repub- 
lic they were appointed in different ways in different 
states. In some of them, the legislature appointed ; in 
others, they were elected by the people. South Caro- 
lina was the last state to change. She appointed her 
electors by her legislature until the Civil War. Under 
her new constitution, since the war, she has passed a law 
providing for their election by the people.” 

“Now, William, you may repeat the clause in the 
Constitution which tells how these electors shall cast 
their votes for President and Vice-President.” 


** The Electors shall meet in their respective States, and vote 
by ballot for President and Vice-President, one of whom, at 
least, shall not be an inhabitant of the same State with them- 
selves; they shall name in their ballots the person voted for as 
President, and in distinct ballots the person voted for as Vice- 
President, and they shal! make distinct lists of all persons voted 
for as President, and for all persons voted for as Vice-President, 
and of the number of votes for each, which lists they shall sign 
and certify, and transmit sealed to the seat of the government 
of the United States, directed to the President of the Senate ;— 
the President of the Senate shall, in presence of the Senate 
and House of Representatives, open all the certificates and the 
votes shall then be counted;—the person having the greatest 
number of votes for President shall be the President, if such 
number be a majority of the whole number of Electors ap- 
pointed.’”’ 


“ When do these electors meet to cast their votes ?” 

“ By the law of 1792 the electors are required to meet 
and give their votes on the first Wednesday in De. 
cember.” 

“ At what place do they meet ? ” 

“ At such place in each state as the legislature thereof 
shall have by law directed. They usually meet at the 
capital of the state.” 

“ Ts there such a thing, then, as the electoral college ? ” 

“There are as many electoral colleges as there are 
states. The olectors, therefore, meet the same day, in 
all the states, and cast their votes, independently of 
each other.” . 

“ Henry, you may describe the certificates they make 
and sign.” 

“* The Electors are required to make and sign three certificates 
of all the votes given by them, and to appoint a person to take 
charge of and deliver one of the certificates to the President of 
the Senate at the seat of the national government, before the 
next Wednesday in January then ensuing. 

If there should then be no President of the Senate at 
the seat of government, the certificate is to be deposited with 
the Secretary of State, to be delivered by him, as soon as may 
be, to the President of the Senate. Another one of the certifi- 
cates is to be sent by the Post-office to the President of the 
Senate at the seat of government. The remaining certificate 
is to be delivered to the judge of the District Court of the Uni- 
ted States for the district in which the Electors are assembled. 


The executive authority of each State is also directed 
by the act to make out and certify three lists of the names of 
the Electors of such State, and the Electors are to annex one of 
those certificates to each of the lists of their votes.” 


“ Suppose, for any reason, the messenger of any state 
does not deliver the certificate of the vote, and the cer- 
tificate sent by mail doessnot reach the president of the 
Senate.” 

‘If a list of votes shall not have been received at the seat of 
government on or before the first Wednesday in January, then 
the Secretary of State shall send a special megsenger to the 


district jadge in whose custody a list has been lodged, who 
shall immediately transmit his list to the seat of government 


by this messenger.” 

“ When and how and by whom are the votes from the 
several ‘states counted ? ” 

**On the second Wednesday in February succeeding the 
meeting of the Electors, the cert!ficates shali be opened by the 


President of the Senate, in the presence of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives, the votes counted, and the persons 


who shall fill the office of President and of Vice-President as- 
certeined and declared agreeably to the Constitution,” 


“ When is the President inaugurated ? ” 

“On the fourth of the following March.” 

“Stephen, what are the requisite qualifications for a 
President of the United States ?” 

“The Constitution prescribes three qualifications; 
viz: (1) He shall be thirty-five years old. (2) He shall 
be a native-born citizen of the United States. (3) He 
shall have been a resident in the United States fourteen 
years prior to taking his seat.” 

“ You say fourteen years a resident. If aman should 
travel abroad during that time, would it make him ine- 
legible ? ” 

“No, sir. He would not lose his residence by a trip 
abroad, if he still retained his home, and legal resi- 
dence.” 

“Suppose he should be abroad on government ser- 
vice ?” 

“That does not cause him to lose his residence. 
James Buchanan was minister to Great Britain, just 
prior to his election as president. A government offi- 
cer on foreign service still retains his residence at 
his home, Moreover, should he have children born 
abroad, they will be considered as native born citizens,” 

“Now, Albert, suppose there is no choice by the 
electors: what then ?” 

“The Constitution provides that the House of Rep- 
resentatives shall immediately choose, by ballot, a Pres- 
ident from the persons having the highest number, not 
exceeding three, on the list of those voted for as Presi- 
dent.” 

“ How shall this vote be taken?” 

“ The vote shall be taken by states, each state having 
one vote,” 

“ Well, now we have followed the method of electing 
a President through, step by step. But let us return 
and see if we altogether understand it. Robert, what 
is the first thing, practically, that is done toward the 
election of a President ?” 

“ The election of the electors.” 

“That is, I grant, the first step provided by the 
Constitution. But, practically, is there nothing done 
preceding the election of the electors ?” 


“ Yes, sir; there are always, at least, two great polit- 
ical parties in the country. These parties call a general 
convention from the whole country to nominate a Pres- 
ident, and these political conventions put their candi- 
date in nomination. Then, in every state, each party 
by convention nominates their candidates for electors. 
So that in voting for a particular set of electors it is 
understood to be equivalent to voting for such a candi- 
date for President.” 

“ George, do not the citizens vote directly for the 
President ? ” 

“No, sir. The printed ballots usually have at the 
head the name of the party, followed by the name of 
the candidate for President and for Vice-President, and 
then below the names of the proposed electors.” 

“ Now, Winthrop, is this all necessary for the vote ?” 

“No, sir. All that is necessary is the names of the 
electors. Each citizen votes only for the electors, and 
not for President and Vice President. Their names 
might be torn off from the ballot without effecting the 
value of the vote.” 

[The teacher in carrying on this exercise in his 
school should have in hand specimens of ballots, and 
exhibit them and explain further upon this point. | 

“ Hollis, when is the President elected ? ” 

“ When the presidential electors cast their votes for 
President, on the first Wednesday in December.” 

“ Bat is it not practically certain before that time?” 

“ Yes, sir. The electors are substantially pledged to 
vote for the party candidate previously nominated ; so 
that, when they are elected, on the first Tuesday 
after the first Monday in November, it is practically 
certain who is to be President, although he is not then 
elected.” 

“There are many other matters which would make 
an interesting discussion for us, as the whole question 
of the election of Vice-President by the electors, or by 
the Senate, the succession to the presidency and to the 
vice presidency, etc.; but we have had enough for one 
lesson. Pleasé consider for a moment what a grand 
sight it is, to-day, to see a nation of fifty millions of peo- 


ple placing their votes quietly in the ballot-box, for 
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their chief magistrate for the next four years, Per- 


haps we can all now sing ‘ America.’ ” 


CHILDREN, AT HOME AND SCHOOL, IN 
TOWN AND CITY. 


BY R. W. STEVENSON, 
Supt. Schools, Columbus, O. 


When boys have reached the age of twelve years they should 
possess the power of application and attention, and have formed 
a habit of regular and systematic work, and have self-control 
enough to force themselves to the performance of unpleasant 
duties. Those parents who are wealthy and well-to-do have it 
in their power to give their children superior training and ad- 
vantages; but if their wealth is used to give them exemption 
from hard and healthful work, whereby habits of application, 
industry, and self-sacrifice are formed, wealth is a curse rather 
than a blessing. It would be better for the children to be 
compelled to work under the lash of bitter necessity, for it 
would improve their prospects for honor and usefulness. 

Children who come to city schools from the country are gen- 
erally behind the children in the city in the branches of study, 
but in advance in mental development, which is of much more 
value. In the country, especially in farm-life, the children are 
early required to do regularly some kind of work. This culti- 
vates a habit of attention and application which is found to be 
of the greatest value to the child when put in school. The 
kindergarten in our cities gives, in a measure, the same train- 
ing in effect, and is that kind of preparation all children need, 
supplemented by home training in the cultivation of the will, 
As a rule, children of German parentage have better home 
training in power of attention, self-control, and application 
than children of American parents. They are forced to assist 
at an early age in the household affairs,—to do something that 
they would not do for the mere pleasure of doing. ‘‘I don’t 
want to do that,” is an all-sufficient reason for many American 
parents to excuse a child from a home duty. Such training 
between the years of three and six greatly retards his progress 
during the first years of his school life. Close application is 
not agreeable to most children. It is a very natural thing for 
a child not to exert either mind or body if his teacher will do 
the work for him; but what good does the child receive? The 
development of mental power requires self-activity. There is 
nothing truer in education, nor more worthy of being kept in 
mind by the teacher than this: The ability to acquire knowledge 
is more valuable than knowledge itself. 

The work-bench is a better educator than the billiard-table; 
a hammer and nails than a pack of cards; the corn-field than 
the base-ball grounds; the fields and woods than the crowded 
street. So far as industrial education is impracticable in our 
system of education, it is practicable in home training. The 
children may at least be taught the care and use of such tools 
and utensils as are found in every well-furnished home. If 
the children who live in the cities with the school privileges 
they now have, had the additional training in the industries 
which the country children receive, the boast that three-fourths 
of our great men come from the farm and work-shops would 
be as empty as adream. Children should be allowed time for 
amusements, but in cities and towns play is the rule, and work 
which requires attention and application is the exception. If 
public schools do not produce the results they should, and, in 
my judgment, they do not, it must be remembered that they 
take the children as they find them; and one reason of failure 
lies in the want of that home training and in the constitution 
of the social fabric which look upon all work as drudgery, and 
unworthy a well-bred child. 


PARABLES. 
LAWS OF NATURE AND LIFE, OR SCIENCE AP- 
PLIED TO CHARACTER, 


BY LOUISA PARSONS HOPKINS, 


* For the invisible things of Him from the creation of the world are 
clearly seen, being understood from the thiogs that are made.” — Ho- 
mans i: 20. ‘ 

PARABLE IV. 

A pretty silvery fish lived in a great cave. He swam ina 
silent pool within its dark recesses. One day travelers visited 
the cave with flaring torches. The beautiful lights glanced 
from pearly wall and pillar; stalactite and stalagmite sparkled 
with prismatic rays; crystals flashed like precious stones above 
and around. The little fish swam on, all undisturbed; he saw 
nothing of all this radiance, for he had no eyes, The travel- 
ers examined the pretty fish. ‘‘ Alas!” they said, ‘“‘he has 
lived so long in the darkness that his eyes have gone ont. 
They have disappeared for want of use, and only a scar re- 
mains.” What is not used is lost. This I find to be an eter 
nal law of Nature. 

So the child who dees not use his mind-eyes, who does not 

observe and think and learn, will grow blind minded. His 
bright powers will become dull. He will never be able to see 
all the beauty and wonder of the universe because he has lost 
those eyes of the mind and soul which God gave him with 
which to perceive goodness and truth. He will become like 
the eyeless fish, dark and unknowing amid all the glowing 
beauty about him, with only a dead scar to show his unused 
faculty. Poor little sightless mind that would not use his eyes 
of thought! What is not used dies at last. 
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STUDIES IN VERGIL.—IV. PEN PICTURES. 
BY F. J. MILLER. 
* All the charm of all the muses, often flowering in @ lensly wore" 
— Tennyson. 

The above thought from Tennyson, in his beautifal ode ‘* To 
Vergil,’’ on the nineteenth centenary of the poet’s death, sug- 
gests an interesting field for discussion and research, Are 
these words of special beauty, such that they may be mentioned 
above all others, or is this only a poetical expression of the 
prevailing beauty of the lines of the Mantuan? We wish to 
present this question to students of Vergil, hoping to obtain 
examples to support a literal rendering of Tennyson’s dictum. 

We wish to call attention to a few out of many passages from 
the Aeneid, which reproduce in themselves the thought con- 
tained in the lines. In the following lines there are two vivid 
pen-pictures, the one a companion-piece of the other: 
“* A tergo, et longum per valles pascitur agmen.’’—Aen. I., 186. 


Pulverulenta fuga glomerant, montesque 
Aen. va 155, 


The scanning of the first line presents an array of heavy 


the level valley, no action, no incident, nothing to break the 
monotony,—a quiet, drowsy, rural scene. 

A striking contrast to this picture is found in the second 
passage, a line full of galloping dactyls, which fitly portray the 
herd rushing, stumbling, bounding, ringing down the moun- 
tain-side, and disappearing in the distance. 

Another vivid pen-picture is to be found in the following line: 
‘*Monstrum horrendum, informe, ingens, cui lumen ademp- 

tum,’’—Aen, III., 658. 

The frequent elisions and the prevalence of spondees in this 
line impart a ponderous, halting sound, admirably in keeping 
with the movements of the blinded giant as he labors heavily 
and slowly down to the beach, groping his way by the aid of 
his huge pine-tree staff. 

Again, in Bk. L, ll. 245-46: 

** Unde per ora novem vasto cum murmare montis 
lt mare proruptum et pelago premit arva sonanti.’’ 

This passage describes the river Timavus as it flows into the 
sea. The first line, it will be observed, is full of rippling, liq- 
uid consonants, representing the soft murmurs of the stream 
as it gathers force before making its final plunge described in 
the second line, showing the river in its rougher mood as it 
** goes forth a rushing sea.’’ 

Among longer passages might be cited the boxing contest in 
Bk. V., suggesting all the movements of the brutal fight, the 
heavy slugging, and the lighter blows of the combatants: 

** Nec mora, nec requies; quam multa grandine nimbi 
Culminibus crepitant, sic densi ictibus heros 


Creber utraque manu pulsat versatque Dareta.”’ 
458 8eq. 


Others are the description of the peace of nightfall (Bk. IV., 
522 et seq.); the eruption of Mt. tna (Bk. IIL, ll. 554 et seq.); 
and the work-shop of Vulcan (Bk. VIIL., ll. 420 et seq.) 


“FATA” IN HORACE. 


The excellent article on ‘‘ Fatalism,”’ by F. J. Miller, in Toe 
JouRNAL of Sept. 25, began with these words: ‘ The religious 
tendencies of the Aeneid are preéminently fatalistic. It is 
true that a marked reverence for the gods is manifest through- 
out; numerous sacrifices to the different gods are made, and 
they are frequently invoked. But still, behind the gods, and 
beyond their power, is constantly seen the grim hand of Fate, 
silently, but surely, guiding and leading every event to its des- 
tined end.”’ 

Substitute for “Aeneid” “the writings of Horace,” and 
every word of the paragraph will have a fitness equal to that 
in its original application. Horace used the word “ fata” 
eleven times in his writings, and, although the fatalistic ten- 
dencies that are found there are not limited to the passages 
where this word occurs, yet these passages give the most ex- 
plicit expression of the fatalism that is so prominent. The 
first instance of the use of this word is in the XV. Ode, I. Book, 
where the god Nereus predicts to Paris the calamities in store 
for himself andhis country, as a retribution for his flagrant 
violation of the laws of hospitality in the seduction of Helen. 

The first lines are: 

** Pastor cum traheret per freta navibus 

Idseis Helenam perfidus hospitam, 

Ingrato celeres obruit otio 

Ventos, ut caneret fera 

Nereus fata—.’’ 
' “ When the perfidious shepherd carried off by sea in Trojan 
ships his hostess Helen, Nereus suppressed the swift winds in 
an unpleasant calm that he might sing the dire fates,” 
Miller says: ‘ Fate is described as inezorable ; the fates are 
crudelia, aspera, and horrida; the decree of fate is stabile.” 
But in this passage from Horace there is another adjective, 
fera ; and in other passages in this poet fate is described as 
caeca, acerba, tardiara, and even bona. I will not occupy 
space to quote all the other passages in which this word oc- 
curs, but will simply refer to them for the reader to examine: 
Ode XXIII, Book L. ; Ode XIV., Book II. ; Odes IiL., IX., 
and XL, Book III. ; Odes Il. and XIIL, Book IV. ; Epochs 


spondees, suggesting the peaceful herd feeding lszily through | III. 


NOTES. 
— A correspondent inquires if we can give any reference that 

will enable him to draw a comparison between Sulla and Pom- 

pey, when the one was dictator and the other the sole consul 


at Rome. 

There are many references to be given, but we quote one 
from Merrivale’s History of the Romans, Vol. II., p. 41: 

‘© Tf Sulla was blinded by bis original prejudices to the real 
evils of his times and their true remedies, he at least felt and 
acknowledged the responsibility which he assumed. He placed 
his object steadily before him, and cut out a complete consti- 
tution, such as it was, with two or three rough strokes of the 
chisel. It was the work of a master, complete, consistent, ful- 
filling its ides. But Pompeius, on the contrary, was satisfied 
with the tentative palliation of a few prominent abuses; he 
probed nothing to the bottom; he removed some scandals for 
the moment, buat made no attempt to reach the sources of the 
evil. In one respect only the dictator and the sole consul were 
alike: neither the one nor the other submitted to the trammels 
to which they had subjected their countrymen. Sulla, in his 
zeal for social reformation, had enacted new and severe laws 
against violence, immorality, and extravagance; but in his own 
person he was notorious for the indulgence of prodigal tastes 
and licentious passions. The correctives which Pompeius ap- 
plied to social abuses were subtler in their character; but he, 
too, scrupulous as he was in all matters of public decorum, 
could not restrain himself from the violation of his own laws 
for transient political purposes.” 

Merrivale also quotes the following passage, Tac. Ann., 

» 28: 
‘*Tum Cu. Pompeius tertiam consul, corrigendis moribus 
delectus, et gravior remediis quam delicta erant, suarumque 
legum auctor idem atque subversor, quae armis tcebatur armis 
amisit.”’ 

— The editor of the ‘‘Classical Department’? would be 
be pleased to receive the form used by different teachers in 
parsing Latin and Greek words. There has several times been 
of late a call for this, and he takes this method of obtaining 
just the answer desired. Selections will be made for publica- 


tion in this column. 


EXAMINATION IN SIGHT TRANSLATION IN GREEK, WIL- 
LIAMS COLLEGE, JUNE, 1884 

‘Hgaiorov ixave Sopor 
aorepderta, petangent’ 
yadxeov, ov avtos moujoato Kvidonodioy. 
tov 8 eve’ ideworra, megi 
onevdorta’ teinodag yag muvtag érevyer, 
open oi Oeiov dvoaiar’ iayova, 
70° avtig dana veoiaro 

— Homer, Iliad, XVII, 369-377. 


EDUCATIONAL CONDITION OF THE UNION. 


(Extracts from the report of GENERAL EATON, U.8. Commissioner of 
Education.) 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 

Maine.—Although there was a decline in the number of 
youth of school-age, and also a considerable diminution in the 
enrollment in public schools, there was an increase of 11,688 
in average daily attendance, while the aggregate attendance 
advanced so much as to encourage the state superintendent to 
believe that on the whole there was a healthier condition of 
school affairs. Of the teachers employed, a much larger pro- 
portion had had some previous experience. Through shorten- 
ing the sessions of teachers’ institutes, a great increase of 
attendance on them was secured, resulting in better school- 
work. The chief hindrance to progress, the old district system, 
still held its ground, however, only two towns having aban- 
doned it in 1882 for the town system. While it continues, 
thoroughly good schools outside of cities seem impossible. 

New Hampshire.—An improvement over the previous year 
is noted in 1882. There were 1,114 more pupils enrolled, 53 
more in average daily attendance, and 713 more in private 
schools, Five more school-houses are reported, and 7 more 
were built than in the previous year, while those unfit for the 
purpose for which they were used decreased by 32. There 
were 21 more supplied with maps and globes, and the estimatcd 
value of school property was $227,828 greater than in 1880-’81. 
More teachers by 33 were graduates from normal schools; the 
average monthly pay of men was higher by $3 82, that of 
women by 59 cents, The income and expenditure also in- 
creased,—the former by 7,039, the latter by $1,680. Decreases, 
however, were noted in the number of public schools, in 
graded and high schools, in the length of school term, in the 
number of men teaching, and in the persons teaching succes- 
sive terms. The state superintendent says that many of the 
schools are extremely good, others the reverse ; some cities 
aud towns were inclined to erect and furnish school-buildings, 
others hesitated; but a general upward tendency is noted in 
school- matters, 

Vermont.—There is less advance to be noted here than in 
some of the other States, but great efforts have to be made to 
build up the district ungraded schools, which six-sevenths of 
the pupils of the state attend. Indeed, the work of the last 
two years has been largely in the direction of dissipating illit- 
eracy by means of improving the common schools. The sta- 
tistics so far do not show very favorable results, although the 
school-term was lengthened about 2} days. The teachers who 
had attended a Vermont normal school numbered 17 more, 
although there were 43 fewer teachers, the average monthly 


pay of both men and women being greater and receipts and 
expenditures increasing. The public school enrollment, how- 
ever, fell off 646; the number of schools, 34; average daily 
attendance, 1,928; and per cent. of attendance on enrollment, 


VIL and XVIL.,, and The Secular Poem. 
Boston, Sept., 1884. R. L, 


1.9. The attendance in private schools was smaller. 
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Massachusetts.—In almost all important items there were 
decided gains. With an increase of 8,697 in children of school- 
age, there were 5,182 more pupils enrolled in public schools, 
3,411 more in average membership, and 2,631 more in average 
attendance; and, as the pupils in evening schools, in state 
charitable and reform schools, in academies, and in other pri- 
vate schools amounted to 4,931 more than in 1880-'S81, it is 
evident that the increase of children did not equal the increased 
number brought under some kind of instruction. The regu: 
larity of attendance in evening schools greatly improved. As 
the means for instruction in day and evening schools, in funds 
for paying teachers, and in the number of teachers employed 
were fairly up to the additional demand for them and the pro- 
portion of teachers trained in normal schools was considerably 
higher, the record for the year is an encouraging one, especially 
as the few surviving remnants of the old district school-system 
were abolished. 

Rhode Island.—A moderate advance appears from a com- 
parison of the statistics of 1880-'81 with those of 1881-'82 
The fact, however, that manufactories successfully compete 
with the schools in securing the attendance of children largely 
accounts for the absence of 13,826 children of school-age (1,087 
more than ip 1880-81) from the public schools. With 2,755 
additional children, the public school enrollment increased 668; 
there was a larger increase still in the average belonging, and 
529 more pupils than in the previous year were in average 
daily attendance in state common schools. When we add to 
these 107 more in evening schools and a considerable number 
in private and church schools, it will be seen that the record 
of the state was fairly good, especially as it raised $25,160 more 
for its free schools, spent $41.899 more for them, increased by 
about $1.59 the average monthly psy of school-teachers, and 
added 5 to the number of school-buildings, 3 to the number of 
i schools, and $110,249 to the valuation of school prop- 

Connecticut.—Gain at most points characterizes the year: 
gain in enrollment out of an increased school-population, in 
the average attendance on schools of all kinds, in the annual 
amount received for supporting public schools, in the number 
and pay of teachers, and in the gradation of the public schools. 
A reduction of 24 in the number of school districts affords a 
negative indication of the same tendency, as the district system, 
with its small schools and ill paid teachers, is at present the 
chief obstacle to effective school-work. The percentage of 
gain in enrollment and attendance, however, was a little less 
than in the previous year, and public schools were not quite 


80 Dumerous nor maintained quite so long. The state compul- 
sory school-law was considerably improved, and, as there is an 
excellent and experienced agent to enforce it and a growing 
public sentiment behind it, it is likely to tell on the general 
echool attendance, 


CIVIL SERVICE REFORM. 
LETTER FROM THE U. 8S. CIVIL SERVICE COM- 
MISSION, 


WasHineTon, D. C., Oct. 3, 1884, 


Editors of The Journal of Education : 

Your paper, with its wide circulation among the common 
schools of the country, affords an excellent medium to give to 
the teachers and pupils of such schools some facts observed in 
the U. S. Civil Service examinations held within the last year. 
These examinations, as is known to many of your readers, are 
now held under law to test the qualifications of applicants who 
wish to enter the public service as clerks in the government 
departments at Washington, or in the principal post-offices and 
custom houses throughout the country. No one can be ad- 
mitted to what is called ‘‘The Classified Service” without 
passing such an examination. These Civil Service examina- 
tions include, in general, only common-school branches, and 
out of the 8,000 or 9,000 persons already examined, the great 
majority had received only a common school education. 


The common schools have heretofore furnished a large part 
of the civil list of the country, and doubtless will continue to 
do so in the future. It is, therefore, important that the teach- 
ers and managers of these schools shall carefully consider the 
— of the public service, to which many of their pupils will 
aspire, 

I cannot now mention all the points in which the common 
‘chool instruction is shown to need improvement, but I wish 
strongly to call attention to the wretched penmanship which 
too many of their pupils exhibit in these public examinations. 
This may be sald to be a chief defect. The most common 
Complaint of the appointing officers, who are obliged to take 
their clerks from lists of those examined under the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission, lies against the penmanship of the appli- 
cants. Of those who fail in their examinations and never get 
Upon the Register of Eligibles, more fail for lack of good pen- 
manship than from any other deficiency. It should, therefore, 
be said to all those who desire to secure positions under the 
government, and who are applicants for the Civil Service ex- 
Aminations, look to your hand-writing ! To fail in penmansbip 
is to fail in a principal point. ; 

The rules for marking given to the Civil Service examiners 
require them, in marking penmanship, “to take into account 
legibility, formation of letters, spacing, and general appear- 
ance.” The rule is also a good one for teaching writing. To 
‘ecure these qualities in chirography is to teach saccessfally. 

| hope that this letter may catch the attention of those es_ 
Pecially responsible for the good work and the good name of 
our American public schools, Joun M. Grecory. 


The editor is not responsible for in THE JOURNAL except 
expressed in the editorial columns, or over his signature. He qumet 
promise to return rejected MS3S., or correspond with the writers. Cor 
respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 


tively demands it. 


WORD ANALYSIS. 


Mr. Editor :—You ask some teacher to respond to the fol- 
lowing inquiry: ‘‘ Please publish a good method for teaching 
word analysis.’’ 

Taking it for granted that your querist means just what he 
says, ‘‘ word analysis,’”’ I will suggest the methods which I have 
always used with satisfactory success. 

Most words are subject to three kinds of analysis: First, al- 
phabet analysis; second, phonetic analysis; and third, etymo- 
logical analysis. I am not certain that your inquirer refers to 
either of these modes of analysis. If he does not, then what 
[ shall say will not satisfy him, 

To teach alphabetical analysis properly, we must adopt the 
best method of what is called spelling, by naming or writing 
each letter used in making a correct form of the word. This 
shotiid be done whenever a new word is used. 

But, if your querist refers to phonetic, or sound analysis, 
then I would say it is essential that the teacher must first 
know all the elementary sounds; then he must be able to fully 
appreciate and enunciate them; and, moreover, he must be 
able to readily detect any error in enunciation, and to articu- 
late, vr join elementary sounds, and to detect errors in artic- 
ulation, To teach phonetic analysis, take any common spell- 
ing lesson, and let the teacher first pronounce each word dis- 
tinctly, and then require the pupils, first, to pronounce the 
same word correctly; and second, enunciate each of the sounds 
clearly, which a correct pronunciation requires ; and third, 
combine or articulate such sounds as belong to each syllable; 
and, finally, to reproduce the word correctly. This exercise 
should be repeated until the pupils can, in the same manner, 
analyze any word. To secure the so-called accurate spelling 
of each word, require the pupils to name each letter, or com- 
bination of letters, which represents any sound, and also name 
each silent letter. 

To analyze a word etymologically presupposes a knowledge 
of the foreign language from which the word is derived. But 
such analysis is beyond the ability of most children, and teach- 
ers, also, until they have thoroughly studied such foreign lan- 
guage. Great assistance, however, can be derived from using 
some reliable work which treats of roots, prefixes, and suffixes, 
iike that of Swinton, Haldeman, or Town. These works cap 
be used with great profit as a substitute for a knowledge of 
foreign languages. Z. RICHARDS, 


A NEW HELP IN PHYSIOLOGY. 


‘*When found, make note of,’’ and don’t, if you belong to 
the guild, keep your discovery all to yourself. Tell us all the 
helps you have proved valuable, that we, too, may obtain them. 

In order to follow my own advice, I must tell the readers of 
THE JOURNAL, who are teachers of physiology, of something 
we have just added to our school appliances, It is a mannikin, 
but of paper, and flat. It rests within pasteboard covers, which 
also inclose descriptions of the several parts. At first the mus- 
cles of the head, neck, and trunk are seen; folding back a 
thickness of paper, its reverse shows the under side of the 
same muscles, while beneath are seen the sternum and ribs, 
diaphragm, and some of the organs of the abdomen. Turning 
back the layer of ribs, intercostal muscles are shown, and the 
lungs and heart are brought to view. Another fold shows the 
lungs cut open; the heart, too, opens in such a way as to show 
the internal structure of each side. Turning back the trachea, 
lungs, heart, and diaphragm, we may lift up and examine the 
cesophagus, stomach, and intestines; the stomach, spleen, and 
liver can be opened so as to examine their interior walls. Lift- 
ing the alimentary canal, with the liver and kidneys, we come 
to the spinal column and the os innominata. 

No mere succession of pictures can make half so plain to a 
child the relative position of organs. It is “next best’ toa 
mannikin or actual dissection. Similar views are in common 
use in medical colleges, but are very expensive. This costs 
$5 40, and ‘may be obtained of Harris & Rogers, 13 Tremont 
Place, Boston. I know of one physiology class that is deriving 
much profit from the study by the help of “ the man wonder- 
fal.” Avice M, GUERNSEY. 


High School, Wareham, Mass., Oct. 2, 1884. 


FATALISM IN VERGIL. 

Mr. Editor :—I was much pleased with the article by F. J. 
Miller in Toe Journat on “ Fatalism in Vergil.” But I am 
surprised that he should have omitted the line in the first book 
of the Aeneid (I. 22),—‘‘ Sic volvere Pareas,’”’ — an expression 


which adds force to the “‘ fato profugus”’ of line 2. Allow mé/| >. 


to say that your classical notes are a great addition to the 
paper, already the most valuable educational journal published. 
Hyde Park, Ilt., Oct. 1, 1884. W. H. Ray. 


QUERIES. 
Query.—Where can I find a good work for teachers giving 
practical information on educations! subjects ? M. 8. 
Ans.—(1) Page's Theory and Practice ; (2) Parker's Talks 
on Teaching ; (3) The Teacher's Manual, by Hiram Orcutt; (4) 
Talks with Teachers, by A. D. Mayo; and (5) Methods of 


Teaching, by John Swett, (1) Is published by A. 8. Barnes 


son, Brown & Co., Boston; (4) by N. E. Publishing Co., Bos- 
ton; and (5) by Harper & Brothers, New York. 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


(For communications relating to this department should be marked 
All “ Literary Eclipses,” and addressed to W. H. EASTMAN, Kast Sumner, 
Me. Answers in two weeks after date of publication.] 


LITERARY ENIGMA: 111 LETTERS. 
**O what a glory doth this world put on 
For him who, with a fervent heart, goes forth 
Under the bright and glorious eky,’and looks 
Oa daties well performed, and days well spent!"’ 
Is from my 7, 15, 34, 75, 101, 99, written by 10, 47, 72, 96, 71, 
30, 111 87, 85, 20; by some regarded the firstof American poets, 
** Youth and spring are all about; 
It is I that have grown old,”’ 
Is from my 7, 15, 34, 75, 101, 99, 28, 45, 56, 2, 109, 31, by the 
same author. . 
Ab! ’twere a lot too blest 
‘Forever in thy colored shades to stray,’’ 
Is from my 7, 15, 34, 75, 101. 99, 20, 93, 70, 100, 04, written by 
17, 11, 110, 68, 95, 98, 104, 81, 105, 50, 87, 77, 32, 59, 1038, 19, 
44, 46, 108, America’s sweet poetic interpreter of Nature. 
‘*No bower where maidens dwell 
Can win a moment’s stay,’”’ 
Is from 64, 57, 69, 89, 5, 49, 26, 58, 88, 79, 7, 15, 34, 75, 101, 99, 
by the same author, 
** The leaves are swept from the branches, 
Bat the living buds are there,”’ 
Is from 66, 19, 7, 15, 34, 75, 101, 99, 28, 1, 51, 12, by the same 
author. 
‘* Where are the merry birds? Away, away, 
On panting wings through the inclement skies,’’ 
Is from 14, 23. 82, 3, 41, 7, 102, 34, 86, 101, 99, written by 92, 
84, 5, 54, 80, 65, 97, 33, 14, 52, a famous humorist born in 1798, 
** Flourish greener, as ye clamber 
O ye leaves, to seek my chamber, 
Up the trellised vine on high,’’ 
Is from my 21, 6, 9, 75, 101, 99, 79, 13, 27, 50, 61, 72, 96, 107, 
written by 62, 14, 58, 91, 63, 40, Germany’s Shakespeare. 
‘In spring the poet is glad, 
And in summer the poet is gay; 
But in autumn the poet is sad, 
And has something sad to say,’”’ 
[s from my 7. 102, 34, 86, 101, 99, 94, 85, 31, 62, written by 59, 
19, 106, 70, 82, 17, 53, 110, 10, 90, 41, 72, who was born in 1867, 
** 1 said to earth, so cold and gray, 
‘An emblem of myself tho art.’ ”’ 
Is from my 7, 15, 34, 75, 101, 99, 83, 29, 41, 75, 62, 37, 74, 55, 
written by 28, 4, 67, 64, 34, 11, 40, 76, a living American poet 
of gentle nature. 
‘There came autumn all in yellow clad 
As though be joyed in his plenteous store,”’ 
Is from my 7, 15, 34, 75, 101, 99, by 36, 43, 30, 32,78, 77, 60, the 
greatest master of the personification. 
** Nothing stirs the sunny silence,— 
Save the drowsy humming of the bees, 
Round the rich ripe peaches on the wall,”’ 
Is from 88, 8, 82, 104, 69, 101, 59, 22, 25. 32, 26, 33, 42, 7, 15, 
84, 75, 101, 99, by my 18, 39, 58, 51, 35, 67, 52, 27, 73, 43, 16, 5, 
81, 91, 69, 24 or 48. who has long beeu kuown by many as the 
** goiden-tressed 18, 39, 58, 51, 35, 67, 52, 27,”’ of her father’s 
beautiful poem, set to music by the Vhevalier Neakomm, 
My whole is a beautiful quotation from a lineal descendant 
of John Alden and Priscilla. Wo. A. TIBBALS, 


SEMI-PHONETIC WORD PUZZLE. 


Behead once, curtail twice, then reverse what is left, 
And fiod that of which all would be gladly bereft. 
Behead twice, curtail once, and discover what’s told 
In books made to please both the young and the old, 
Curtail me three times, and, tho’ shortened so much, 
Yet everything’s left! Doesn’t that ‘* beat the Dutch ”’ ? 
Behead me three times, and a greater surprise 

Will await you, for nothing is left but my eyes / 
Curtail me but twice, and reverse what remains, 
And a Latin pronominal) find, for your pains. 

My whole next reverse, and find two, without doubt, 
And my secret, I’m certain, is pow nearly out; 

Bat if help is still needed my puzzle to guess, 


In my whole you will find it, as all will confess, 
NILLOR. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF OCT. 2. 
PHONETIC CHARADE.—Nightivgale, 
ANAGRAMS.—1. Helitrope. 2. Honeysuckle, 3. Petunia. 


En1ema. —Knowledge is proud that he has learced so much; 
Wisdom is humble that he knows no more, 


During the week we have received answers to Enigma of 
Sept. 25 from ‘“* M. D. L. B.,’’ West Las Animas, Colo.; Cha- 
rade of same date from ‘‘G. N. W.,’’ Meriden, Kansas ; and 
Word Puzzle of Sept. 18 from ‘\N, C.,”” Lunenburg, Mass. 

PRIZE AWARD AND OFFER. 

In place of the book offered for ths best original puzzle sent 
us during September, we award two,—one to Wm. H. Tibbals, 
Escanaba; the other to “ Nillor,”” North Easton, Mass. Both 


prize puzzles are given this week, 

‘*Nillor” (who, by the way, is librarian of the Ames Free 
Library), writes that he has ‘* books enough and to loan,” and 
enerously offers the book we award him, for the best rhymed 
solution to his semi-phonetic word-puzzle. We will allow until 


November 1 for answers to be received. 


— I have just been looking over the JouRNAL oF EDUCA- 
TION for Sept. 18, and find that the column of classics was not 
there. Was it intentional ? I have scanned the column with 
much interest, heretofore, and think it has been well edited.— 
—B. B. Snow, Supt. of Schools, Auburn, N. Y. 

— The department of classics in the JouRNAL oF Epvuca- 
TION certainly supplies a felt need. I know from what several 
have told me, as well as by my own experience, that the excel- 
lent work there done is appreciated. Please accept my best 


wishes for the farther success of it.—J. Roezrs, New York. 
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Boston, Oct. 16, 1884. 


Ir will be noticed in our column of “ Educational In- 
telligence ” that Prof. Daniel B. Hagar, Ph.D., the effi- 
cient principal of the State Normal School, has been 
nominated by his fellow-citizens as candidate for pres- 
idential elector, in place of the poet, John G. Whittier, 
who declines on account of ill health. It is a deserved 
compliment to Dr. Hagar, and is an illustration of a 
good schoolmaster taking a commendable interest in 
political affairs. 


As the lecture period is coming on, it should be borne 
in mind that a good course of lectures in any commu- 
nity is an educational force, and that the best lecturers 
should be secured. A notice before us calls our atten- 
tion to two excellent lectures by one of our well-known 
teachers, Prof. Frank A. Hill, A.M., of Chelsea, Mass. 
They are entitled (1) “The Mound Builders of the 
West and South,” and (2) “ New England Primer Days.” 
Some of our teachers are among the best lecturers, and 
in that number the name of Mr. Hill will be found. 


Since our article in a late issue upon “ Chairs of Peda- 
gogics in Colleges,” appeared we have learned of one or 
two new appointments, and deem the matter of sufficient 
importance,—showing as it does the progress of the times 
in this direction, — to make further mention. The fol- 
lowing are the colleges of America now known as having 
professors of pedagogy, or equivalent titles: J. Stanley 
Hall, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore; 8. N. 
Fellows, University of Iowa, Iowa City; Wm. H. 
Payne, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor; J. W. 
Stearns, University of Wisconsin, Madison; P. J. Wil- 
liams, University of Kansas; Samuel R. Thompson, 
University of Nebraska; David R. McAnally, Univer- 
sity of Missouri, Columbia. There may be others, it 
being known that several additional colleges are looking 
for the right person. The above list surely gives prom. 
ise of advance in the science and art of teaching in the 


country. 


Tue report of the U. 8S. Commissioner for the year 
1882-3 is just issued from the government printing- 
office at Washington. The very table of contents sug- 
gests the richness, breadth of view, variety of subjects, 
and great value, not of the report merely, but of the 
office itself. By implication, also, but more particularly 
by a careful perusal of the volume, one is impressed with 
the ability, fidelity, and usefulness of the work of Gen- 
eral Eaton, the present able and experienced commis- 
sioner. The work of the Bureau, so admirably portrayed 
in this volume of 872 closely printed pages, includes 
‘the collection of statistics and facts showing the con- 


dition and progress of education in the several states 
and territories;” and the diffusion of “information 
respecting the organization and management of schools, 
school systems, and methods of teaching,” of such char- 
acter as may “promote the establishment and mainte. 
nance of efficient school systems,” as well as the cause 
of education generally. 

The various departments of this report are of great 
value to all who are interested in the progress of educa- 
tion. We especially notice the remarks and statistics 
in regard to school supervision, the training of teachers, 
compulsory school laws, and present educational con- 
dition of the various states. Primary schools, the higher 
education, the education of the dumb, the blind, the 
feeble-minded, etc., are fully considered. Education in 
Europe, with valuable comparisons, industrial training, 
scientificinstruction, educational meetings, professional 
schools, tables of statistics, etc., etc., will serve to give 
some idea of the scope and value of the report. Congress 
cannot do a better work for the progress and the elevation 
7| of the nation than to strengthen the Bureau, and support 
cordially and heartily General Eaton in the good work 
he is doing. 


FRESHMAN GIRLS AT ANN ARBOR. 


The second Saturday afternoon, Oct. 4, of the new 
term at the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, was 
given up to the pleasant ceremony of the “ Reception 
of the Freshman Girls.” The young women in the 
sophomore class were invited to the parsonage and 
church parlors of one of the city churches to welcome 
the entering class of freshmen. Although the occasion 
was really the assembling of the entire body of 150 girl 
students in the literary departments, there seemed to 
be no special reason for the exclusion of the professional 
classes of young women, or even the young men, save 
the impossibility of bringing together the 1,500 stu- 
dents and teachers now gathered about the campus of 
the University of Michigan. 

What was said and done and enjoyed on this pleas- 
ant October afternoon, crowned by the loveliest of au- 
tumn moonlight nights, goes without the saying. When 
150 Western American girls fail to have a prodigiously 
jolly time together, this world will be “on its last legs,” 
and all things therein “down at the heel.” The one 
reason why the JournAL oF Epvucartion should take 
notice of this particular frolic, is the new departure 
thereby signalized in college manners and morals. We 
could not help going back in memory to the time when 
a freshman, forty years ago, in one of the most Christian 


{colleges of New England, concerning which it was the 


boast of its venerable president that, “ since its founda- 
tion, no class had failed to be visited by a revival of re- 
ligion,” yet in that college the devoted freshmen were 
exposed to the kind of reception that only could be ex- 
pected from a crowd of mischievous and malignant imps, 
to say nothing of an occasional touch of sheer diabolism. 

Never shall we forget that eventful night when, 
stretched on the rack of the preface to Livy, we wore 
out the hideous hours in a conflict with every species of 
annoyance and abuse. First came a crash through the 
window, and a huge watermelon upset the study-lamp, 
and alighted in dripping fragments on the classic page. 
Our modest chum put his head out the door, only to 
receive a baptism from-a bucket of slops dropped down 
from the sophomores’ window overhead. A pair of 
fiery young fellows from down South, who were sus- 
pected of showing fight, were treated to a bottle of liq- 
uid,—asafcetida,—which made their room uninhabitable 
fora week. A piratical looking scamp, with a crowd of 
masked ruffians at his heels, compelled the small boy of 
the class to go through a course of painful and disgust- 
ing antics, and left him tied to his own bedpost. And 
soon for a whole month, until the sleepy faculty had 
mustered courage to make a show of suppressing this 
beastly barbarism, stirred up by a savage fight, with the 
serious result of half-a-dozen broken heads. 

Now, when the majority of eminent college dignita. 
ries in New England put forth their solemn protest 
against co-education, on the ground of the “moral dan- 
gers” incurred thereby, we feel moved to ask, How does 
it happen that, even till this day, the most eminent and 
excellent men in America, with all the power of Chris- 


tian influences to back them, can give no assurance that 
a college or academy full of boys from the best families 
will not explode into a mob of howling savages, while a 
crowd of their sisters, cousins, and youngish maiden 
aunts, gathered for the same business, instinctively 
blossom out into such a fellowship of good feeling as 
we looked upon at Ann Arbor on that Saturday after- 
noon? May it not be that, after all, the woman’s heart 
is wiser than the wit and wisdom of the man, in his 
conceit of isolated superiority ? We have no faith that 
man, working off alone, will ever find the true way of 
doing anything, especially when the thing to be done is 
the introduction of a class of young people to college 
life. If there is ever a time when Wisdom should put 
on its most gracious aspect, and Law ircarnate itself in 
Love, it is when half-a-hundred homesick boys or girls 
are brought from the four quarters of the land to begin 
the strange experience of student life together. Man 
is, doubtless, a sublime creature,—“ Lord of Creation,” 
if you will; but since man, after four thousand years of 
experimenting, has not succeeded in making the first 
month of freshman life in a boys’ college anything but 
a “fearful looking for of judgment,” or in preventing 
the average sophomore from being a blackguard, would 
it not be a pleasant change to let the girls come in and 
try their hand? Certainly, when permitted, they have 
solved the problem of “ receiving the freshmen,” and we 
suspect that co-education,under fit conditions, wil], even 
in Yankee land, be found God’s way of training our 
youth for American life. 


PASTORAL LOGIC. 


The Catholic Review, of Sept. 20, returns to its wrest- 
ling with the school question in the characteristic pas- 
toral way. Father Clarke, 8.J., of New York, rejoices 
that the Fourteenth-street parochial school has drawn 
into it nearly all the Catholic children of the neighbor- 
hood ; so that they are, almost without exception, saved 
from the manifold danger of godlesseducation. But the 
good father is oppressed with the thought that from “ the 
ordinary average of Catholic priests and Catholic laymen” 
it is very doubtful if the parochial schools can be made 
good enough to draw the children away from these danger 
ousinstitutions.” The anxious father cannot find much 
comfort in the discreditable fact, elsewhere stated by 
Bishop McQuade, that “so far not one professorship in 
any seminary of these United States has been endowed by 
the wealth of our Catholic people.” These statements 
confirm our position, that the Catholic people of the 
United States do not call for what is termed Catholic 
education ; indeed, are less interested in it in proportion 
to their wealth and intelligence. This hot crusade for 
the parochial school is a campaign of the bishops to 
take popular education out of the hands of the Catholic- 
American people and place it in the hands of an in- 
fallible priesthood. 

This proposition clears up the whole matter and ex- 
plains the peculiar logic and method of argument of the 
Catholic press, which voices the intention of the bishops. 
The Catholic people must be persuaded that the public 
school is “godless.” Hence the malignant abuse of 
New England morals where the public school has been 
most thoroughly tested. Hence the warning to Massa- 
cbhusetts Catholics, that their new prorperity, respect- 
ability, and intelligence, good citizenship, even gener- 
osity to their Church, are but the wiles of satan to Jure 
them tothe pit. In the present issue The Review would, 
forsooth, stagger us with the fundamental question: 
Can there be morality without religion, and religion 
without a creed? Well, what next? ‘That only an 
infallible priest is competent, not only to teach that 
creed, but to follow it out in all its moral applications 
to the life of the child? But the child and the man 
require morality at every moment of life. Must not 
priests be the infallible ruler of life asa whole? The 
same logic that places the school in the hand of the 
priest, because the child needs moral instruction, would 
place the family government, the whole of life, under 
the same relentless sway. Now the American people 
understand that religion and moral training are too 
vast and precious to be committed to one class of men, 
however self-confident. Such training requires the co- 


operation of family, church, school, business, society, 
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and government. The public school, by its organization 
and discipline, the moral instruction of its teachers and 
their example, under the watchful charge of the whole 
people, proposes to aid in that moral training which 
all good citizens acknowledge essential to a true man- 
hood, womanhood, and American citizenship. It pre- 
tends to do in part what only the whole of society and 
the providence of God can do completely. The Catholic 
clergy, like the Hebrew, Protestant, and all classes of 
moral and religious teachers, are left perfectly free to 
teach their own creeds and systems to their own dis- 
ciples, All these teachers, save the Catholic and a few 
of their imitators, seem to be convinced of their own 
ability to do this work, Our bishops, alone, insist that 
they cannot do it unless their disciples are locked up in 
a parochial pound. Again we ask, Do the Catholic laity 
propose to be locked up therein ? 

The Review denies the right of the state to teach 
morality against a “conscientious conviction” of the 
citizen, Then, all legislation is tyranny that forbids 
anything that anybody may “ conscientiously” hold as 
sacred. Through that big door, the Mormon Temple, 
the car of juggernaut, the free love convention, a new 
rebellion, any abomination that can capture the con- 
science may come in. Probably The Review will learn, 
sometime, that the American people, as well as the house 
of bishops, has a conscience, which includes the funda- 
mental moralities of republican society, which are, also, 
the moralities of the New Testament. If it is a matter 
of conscience with the bishops to destroy the common 
school, it is a matter of the national conscience to pre- 
serve it as the corner-stone of national life. 

The Review would not be itself if it did not impute 
motives to its opponents. When it endeavors to fasten 
upon THe JouRNAL the assertion that the Catholics 
desire to impose their own religion on all children in 
American public schools, it misstates our position. 
The Catholic priesthood has learned something in the 
past. Its present intention is to gather Catholic chil- 
dren into parochial schools; by every device to under- 
mine the confidence of the whole people in the common 
schools; to cripple their support, and finally introduce 
the European system, by which the government only 
subsidizes the schools of different sects. As that is a 
job sufficiently arduous to tax the energies of the bish- 
ops, we do not believe they contemplate the chimera of 
changing the United States to a medieval Catholic 
empire, 


FROM BOSTON TO ALASKA. 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE.—(L.) 


We invite our readers to join us in a trip to Alaska, the great 
land of the Northwest, where we spent the vacation days fol- 
lowing the Madison meeting. The excursion was to us the 
most interesting, unique, aud surprising of all our travels on 
either side of the Atlantic, and, if we can give to our friends 
but a tithe of the enjoyment in reading that we have experi- 
enced in travel, it will more than repay this series of Jetters, 

The roads from Boston to Chicago have been traveled too 
recently, and written up too frequently and fully to require us 
to stop for a moment until the end of the first thousand miles, 
aod then only to take breath, and say that the Garden City of 
the West, Chicago, is the miracle of modern civilization, and 
the teacher who has not seen it knows little of the marvels of 
growth in wealth and population of the great West and North- 
west, of which this remarkable city is the most striking exam- 
ple. Everybody now kuows the way from Chicago to Madison, 
direct or indirect, horizontal, linear, or curvilinear; and as all 
roads led to Madison in the July days, so all led away to the 
scenes of vacation wanderings, and beyond them to the more 
familiar delights of home, and the work which awaits the au- 
tumn days. From Madison to St. Paul is only a twelve hours’ 
Tide, diagonally across the enterprising commonwealth of 
Wisconsin, whose hospitalities will be ssid and sung for one 
Seperation at least, till Madison experiences fade away in the 
brighter days of the Association, in its enlarged and enlarging 
sphere of usefulness. 


THE NORTHERN PACIFIC. 


From St. Paul as its eastern terminus, stretches away the 
Northern Pacific railroad for 2,000 miles westward toward the 
setting sun ; which, however, for four months at least, does 
not set in the Great Republic, for before its evening rays have 
ceased to light the rocky island of Attu,—the western-most of 
the Aleutian group,—its morning light has began to shine on 
the forests and mountains of eastern Maine. 

The Northern Pacific railroad is the most gigantic enterprise 
of ite kind on this continent, or in the world, and, with a trav- 
cler’s knowledge of the three great transcontinental routes, we 
must promptly give the palm to this wonderful achievement 


ic railroad construction and engineering. Not only is the road 
singularly well built, equipped, and managed, but it traverses 
the most varied and interesting portions of the continent. Its 
first 500 miles stretch across the great wheat belt of the North- 
west, whose fertility and productiveness will en+ble America 
to supply the world’s markets with all the wheat they can use. 
Then comes the cattle-raising belt of Dakota and eastern Mon- 
tana; the gold mines of Montana, the finest mineral region of 
our continent, on both sides, and in the midst, of the great 
mountainous uplifte of the Rockies; then the cattle, wheat, and 
fruit prodacing sections of Wyoming, Oregon, and Washing- 
ton, to say nothing of the Columbia river with its salmon fish- 
eries, to feed millions of hungry people in all lands. Of al! 
these interests, jast now in the infancy of their development, 
we might write a volume, but will leave all, with the Yellow- 
stone, —the Wonderland of America, —and the marvelous 
mountain scenery from Billings, Montana, to Astoria on the 
Pacific, for other pens to describe, that we may hasten to tell 
what lies beyoud, where so few American travelers have gone, 
and which has been so little known by the American public. 


PORTLAND, OREGON, 


Portland is the real terminus of the larger part of the Nortb- 
ern Pacific travel, although Tacomah and Seattle are the ter- 
minal cities of the raiiroad itinerary, and from Portland our 
northward journey to Alaska really begins. Portland is worthy 
of a long letter, but must be passed with a few facts. Its his- 
tory is quite remarkable for a cl:y which has not seen its semi- 
centennial, and fifteen years ago had less than one thousand 
inhabitants. The tax-book shows a total valuation of thirty 
million dollars, representing, probably, fifty millions of 
property, which, with a population of tweuty- five thousand 
allows a per capita wealth of two thousand dollars, a re- 
markable resultant for the enterprise and general thrift of 
this young metropolis of the Northwest. Prosperity is every- 
where evident; in the substantial warehouses on the streets 
flanking the west bank of the Willamette; in the air of comfort 
and luxury about and within the homes of the people; in the 
pleasing architecture and excellent designs of the school edi 
fices, which are the best evidences of a people’s intelligence 
and good taste; and in the busy industries which have made 
this city the queen of the Garden Valley, over which she pre- 
sides with som ething of nature’s royalty. It was our pleasure 
to be escorted about the city by three of her prominent teach- 
ers, and the delightful experiences of that trip in our survey 
of river, valley, and mountain scenery, “‘of orchards and 
meadows, and deep-tangled wildwood,’’ will not soon be for 
gotten. Beautiful for situation is the city which is set in the 
midst of Mount Hood, Mount Adams, Mount St. Helens, and 
Mount Rainier, whose snowy peaks, with their everlasting ice- 
rivers, rise to hights ranging from 11 500 to 14,000 feet above 
the sea-level, and whose sides are furrowed with these icy plow- 
shares within 4,000 feet of the fertile plains at their bases. 
At Port Townsend, W. T., we had the good fortune to meet 
one of the two pioneers who built the first log-house on the 
site of Portland, and who named the future town. Mr. Petti 
grove is now seventy years old, and has been engaged in west- 
ern town planting all his life, his last act being the location of 
Port Townsend, his present residence. The two original 
settlers of Portland were from New Eagland: one from Maine, 
the other from Massachusetts, The former proposed to call 
the spot Portland, from the metropolis of his native state. 
The latter, proud of ‘‘the Hub,’’ preferred to call the new 
town Boston. Here was a question to be settled, of great im- 
portance to the future of this non-existent city. Boston or 
Portland, — which? The house was divided. One vote for 
Boston ; one for Portland. The ecattering votes were too 
widely scattered to be counted. Excitement over the name 
waxed high, and debate was warm. Arguments were piled 
high on either side in favor of Boston or Portland, and there 
was no court, no arbiter, no council, no commission to decide 
the vexed question. At last a bright idea was born of the 
Boston brain. ‘ Let’s toss up a cent, and heads [ win for the 
Hab.” ‘“Agreed,’’ said the Portland advocate, and up in the 
air went the ancient copper only to turn its headless side three 
times in favor of the Maine-winner; and Portland of the West 
it was, it is, and shall be, 

Next week we will j urney to Paget Sound and take a look 
at its marvelous attractions. 

gos. W. BICKNELL. 


— The question whether young women have the physical 
ability and the nerve force to compete with the young men in 
our American colleges is of geat importance, Facts are of 
more value than opinions. As a contribution we present the 
following: 

In a recent circular published by Cornell University, it is 
said that young women bear the strain of mental work quite 
as well as young men, and there is no more sickness among 
them; moreover, a larger pergentag- of them complete the 
course and graduate, and the average of scholarship among 
them is higher than among young men. This fact does not 
necessarily imply mental superiority, —it results, doubtless, 
from the greater regularity with which they apply themselves 
to their tasks. 


— The schools in Utah under the New West Education 
Commission are opening with greater numbers and more pub- 
lic sympathy than ever. The fear that the two months’ vaca- 


THE PEABODY FOND. 


The annual report to the trustees of the Peabody Education 
Fund by their agent, Hon. J. L. M. Curry, has jast been pre- 
sented. Itis a paper of rare value and interest. 

When the war was ended twenty years ago, and the South, 
having staked their all upon the result of that contest, were 
defeated, the Confederacy collapsed, their bonds worthless, 
their states bsnkrupt, their wealthy men suddenly reduced to 
absolute poverty, their industries broken up, their slaves freed, 
and chaos ruling generally,—surely they were ina condition de- 
plorable indeed. If any people ever needed the sympathy, the 
aid, the generous helping hand, it was they. Moreover, when 
we remember that from four to five million of those slaves, 
now made free, with the ballot placed in their bands, were yet 
uoable to read; and that not only the white population, now so 
severely poverty-stricken, were to be educated, but also these 
colored children must necessarily, under the new order of 
ubings, be taught the first rudiments of a common school eda- 
cation; what people ever bad a task eet before them more dif- 
ficult, more dispiriting, or more laborious ? Besides all this, 
hitherto, the spirit of the people had not been favorable to the 
principle of universal ed: cation, but for a generous education 
of the more wealthy classes, and somewhat of a disregard to the 
intelligence of the lower classes. 

Now, the success of the states most obviously depended upon 
the education of all classes, Well might a more hopefal and 
more energetic people than they sbriok from the burdens thus 
imposed upon them. Just at this troublesome period there 
came that magnificent instance of generous Christian bevefi- 
cence, the gift of George Peabody, the London banker, & na- 
uve of Massachusetts, who placed several million dollarsin the 
hands of trustees, the income of which should be used to sup- 
plement the ¢fforts of these people in the cause of education, 
Never in the world was a more princely gift made for a more 
royal object; and never has a trust been more wisely managed; 
never an endowment has done more real service in the cause 
of humanity. Under the agency, first of Dr. Barnas Sears, 
that prince of educators; and later of Hon. Mr. Curry, the 
scholar, the statesman, the orator; directed and guided by a 
wise board of trustees, with Hon R»bert C. Winthrop as chair- 
man, this great trust has been administered with singular con- 
servatism, wise progressiveness, and admirable success, 

Daring the past year about $60 000 (exactly $59 995) has been 
distributed in twelve states, viz : Alabama about $5 000; Ar- 
kansas, $3000; Florida, $2,000; Georgia, $5 000; Louisiana, 
nearly $3,000; Mississippi, between $3,000 and $4 000; North 
Carolina, $6,000; South Carolina. $4,000 and more; Tennes- 
see, $13,000; Texas, nearly, $6,000; Virginia, $6,000; West 
Virginia, nearly $3 000. 

Who can estimate the impulse to the elevation of that peo- 
ple given by such timely aid? A few extracts from the report 

will make more apparent what it has done. Hon. A. Coward, 
State Supt. of Education, South Carolina, says: 

** The work participated in by the Peabody Fand in this 
state has given evidence of highly satisfactory results’ The 
manner in which the public-school system was inaugursted in 
this state, the crushing disasters of the war, the great dispro- 
portion of colored non-tax-paying population, the slow process 
of uprooting customs and prejudices of centuries of growth, 
all conspire to surround our efforts with great and peculiar 
difficulties. Notwithstanding these, it must be admitted that 
our people have not been backward in showi«g a disposition 
to help themselves, But their owa unaided ¢ffurts can evolve 
results but slowly. There are several points in the state where 
extraneous aid could be so ased as to strengthen tbe school 
system, and hasten very materially a healthy and stable educa- 
tional sentiment”’ 

From Fiorida we have this testimony: 

‘* We have yet to see manifested any want of Interest on the 
part of attending teachers, or the people in whose midst these 
Institutes have been held; on the contrary, an evthusiastic re- 
ception has been given us by the people, and a most earpest 


interest exhibited by the teachers The people also are now 
more interested in the cause of public schools than ever before.’’ 

** Alabama is taking the lead of other southern states in es- 
tablisbing and maintsini: g Normal schools, baving three for 
white and tbree for colored teachers, Three of these were 
aided by the fund.”’ 

In regard to the Sam Houston Normal Institute at Hunts- 
ville, Texas, Dr. Baldwin, the principal, writes: 

“The Peabidy Education Fund must ever feel a paternal 
interest in this + flicient college, It had its genesis in the wise 
and fruitful brain of the first general agent, and since its birth 
bas had uninterrupted a: d generous support from the trustees, 
‘The labors of the general agent and contributions from the 
fund have been of inestimable value, not only in building up 
the Normal echool, but also in establishing Normal [ustitutes 
and public schools in Texas.’ ” 

Before closing his report, Dr. Carry makes the following 
comments upon the late meeting at Madison: 

‘‘The National Educational Association and the National 
Council of Education, which met in July at Madison, Wis., 
gave much time and thought to the collection and investigation 
of mental phenomena as bearing on teaching, and to a discus- 
sion of the underlying principles of education. Education may 
properly deserve to be calied ‘new’ and improved only so 
far as the science may be the result of bypotheses tested and 
proved by the carefully observed facts of child-nature and the 
phenomena of mental growth. 

“This meeting of the Association was an era in our coun- 
try’s history. Numerically, it was the greatest educational 
meeting that ever gathered on the continent. R-presentatives 
were present from every State and Territory. The papers and 
discussions were broad, comprehensive, able. The exhibition 
in the kiodergarten, art, and industrial departments left hardly 
anythivg to be desired. Such an assemblage of men and 
women, connected with education from primary and kinder- 


tion would be used by the Mormon authorities to antagonizs 
the N. W. E Commission has proved groundless. One bith-) 


erto comparatively amali school opens with eighty-two, another 
with seventy-two, while at Ogden three rooms are overflowing. 


garten to university, was a demonstration that, despite ad- 
mitted imperfections. the United States, in the methods and 
scope of education, will soon be the equal of any country ip 
the world.” 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


A Yankee School Teacher in Virginia. By Lydia Wood 
Baldwin. ‘‘ Standard Library.’’ 10 and 12 Dey street, New 
York: Funk & Wagnalis. Price, paper, 25 cents. 

A series of sketches of life in the Old Dominion immediately 
after the close of the war. The author has drawn largely upon 
her personal experience, and the result is a work that has all 
the value of truth and all the interest of fiction. We could 
not name another volume where life among the negroes of the 
Sonth is portrayed with such evidences of intimate knowledge 
of their habits, beliefs, superstitions, and modes of every-day 
life. Nothing is set down in malice or contempt; but the mir- 
ror is held up to nature with sach obvious conscientiousness 
that the student of history will find his profit in looking there- 
in, It is a book that fills a most important niche, and does it 
in a manner eminently satisfactory. Withal, it evolves many 
hearty laughs at the absurdities related, and presents much 
that is pathetic as well as ludicrous, The dialogues are repro- 
duced, dialect and all, with remarkable skill. 


The Fallacies in Progress and Poverty, in Henry Dunning 
Macieod’s ** Economics,”’ and in ** Social Problems,’’ with 
the Ethics of Protection and Free Trade, and the Industrial 
Problem considered a priori. By William Hanson. New 
York: Fowler & Wells Co. Price, $1.00. 


This book is an answer to the arguments of Mr. Henry 
George in his well-known work Progress and Poverty, and 
Social Problems. The author, Mr. Hanson, is a bold, clear- 
headed reasoner, and, although a radical himself, handles Mr. 
George without fear. He has a warm sympathy for the pur- 
poses of Mr. George, but his sharp logic brings into clear light 
the errors that mar the reasoning of his books, and shows how 
inconsistent and impracticable are the methods of reform ad. 
vised therein. The work is written for the people from the 
point of view of the practical man and philosopher who is 
consciously radical, but seeks to make his every proposition 
for social reform based upon justice, and responsive to the 
simple demands of humanity. 


Systematic Mineral Record. With a Synopsis of Terms 
and Chemical Reactions used in Describing Minerals. By 
Edward M. Shepard, AM., Prof. of Biology and Geology, 
Drary College, Springfield, Mo. New York: A.S. Barnes 
& Co. 

This very convenient little manual is prepared for instruct 
ors and students in mineralogy, and is adapted to any good 
text-book on the subject. Its use cannot fail to train the stu- 
dent to valuable habits of observation and correct methods of 


reasoning and classification. 


The Development Theory. By Joseph Y. Bergen, Jr., and 
Fanny D. Bergen. Bostou: Lee & Shepard. Price, $1 25. 


This volume will be heartily welcomed by all general readers 
who desire to know exactly what the “‘ development theory” 
purports to teach. There is, without doubt, a very vague con- 
ception in the minds of thousands of intelligent people of what 
is meant by organicevolution. Many treat this great scientific 
generalization of the age as being only the expansion of Dar- 
win’s thought “that the human family descended from mon. 
keys.”” Every intelligent student of science knows how ab- 
surd is such a limited notion of evolution. This ignorance has 
been largely due to the want of some simple elementary book, 
like this of Mr. and Mrs. Bergen, to place the outline of the 
evolution hypothesis closely before the general reader. The 
book is full of facts, presented without the use of technical 
terms, and has an exceedingly good arrangement. 


The Fainalls of Tipton. By Virginia W. Johnson. New York. 
Charies Scribner’s Sons. Price, $1.25. 
The brothers Sampson and Luke, and their maiden sister, 


. Miss Lydia, comprise the family of the “ Fainalls of Tipton,” 


under which title is described an average New England village 
of some years ago. Mrs. Sampson and her daughter Ursula, 
and Mrs. Luke and her son Walter, are rather stirring ele- 
ments in the Fainall family. The plot is fairly good, and in 
its working-out original. Character-drawing is Miss Johnson’s 
recognized forte, and her pen-sketches of the inventor, the 
checker-playing clergyman and druggist, the rising young 
doctor, the sentimental painter, the rival grocers, etc., are quite 
up to her best work. There is a freshness, a crispness of de- 
scription, quite acceptable. Her good-natured bumor and 
knowledge of human nature make the book enjoyable reading. 


oes ¢ of County Institute Work for 1884, State of 

This little manual of 54 pages is prepared under the direction 
of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, by a committee of 
county superintendents and members of the State Board of 
Education. These ‘Outlines’ have now been prepared for 
four years, and the present edition was arranged by George P. 
Brown, H. 8. Tarbell, D. M. Nelson, A. M. Sweeney, A. H. 
Morris, and H. M. Skinner, under the direction of Hon. John 
W. Holcombe, the very efficient Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. The manual is one of much value. 


— E. P. Roe has put the finishing touches upon his new 
novel, A Young Girl’s Wooing, and it will be issued soon by 
his publishers, Dodd, Mead & Co., who announce a first edition 
of 25,000 copies. There could be no better evidence of the con- 
tinued popularity of the anthor than the fact, that 152,000 
copies of the pamphlet editions of Barriers Burned Away and 
Opening ss a Chestnut Burr, were sold on railways and news- 
stands at in the 


LITERARY NOTES. 
— Early next month the Scribners will bring out Mr. Cable’s 
Creoles in Louisiana. 
— Mr. Matthew Arnold has prepared a new introduction for 
the forthcoming cheap edition of his God and the Bible. 


— Macmillan will publish the book in which Albert Victor 
and George, the sons of the Prince of Wales, will give an 
account of their trips in the ‘‘ Bacchante ”’ in 1879-1882. 


— Miss S. O. Jewett has completed for The Atlantic her 
serial story, “A Marsh Island,” the scene of which is laid in 
Eastern Massachusetts, 

— Sir R. Owen has completed the work on British Fossil 
Reptiles, upon which he has been engaged for forty years. 
Only 170 copies were printed before the plates were destroyed. 

— The subscription-list and ‘‘ good will’’ of The Continent 
have been sold to The Christian at Work,—to which journal 
Judge Tourgee will farnish regular contributions. 

— Rev. A. D. Mayo will give a course of lectures on the 
South, and Southern Education, in Boston next month. For 
dates and particulars see advertisement on page 254. 

— Miss Braddon complains that she has never received a 
shilling for any dramatic version of her novels, ‘‘ though several 
plays founded on those novels have become stock pieces through- 
out England and America, and have been acted in various lan- 
guages on the Continent.” 

— Miss Warner’s Red Wallflowet resembles in manner 
and spirit her Wide, Wide World, and will have the same pop- 
ularity among young girls who enjoy the mild and simple course 
of this lady’s imagination. 

— Regarding Mr. P. G. Hamerton’s book on Landscape 
just announced, the London Academy reports that it will be 
illustrated with some forty illustrations on copper, of which 
one-half are etchings or engravings. 

— Wide Awake, the coming year, will be strong in the ele. 
ment of romantic adventure demanded by the healthy Amer- 
can boy. Charles Egbert Craddock, who is announced to fur- 
nish the leading serial for the Atlantic Monthly, furnishes also 
the leading Wide Awake serial. It is entitled ‘‘ Down the 
Ravine,” and is a powerful story of life among the young Ten- 
nessee mountaineers. 

— The first three volumes of Captain Burton’s translation 
of the Arabian Nights will be delivered to subscribers next 
March. The ten volumes,—at a guinea each,—will ba issued 
within eighteen months. Only this one edition of 1,000 copies 
will be printed, and they are to be obtained only from Captain 
Barton at Trieste. 

— Prof. Blaikie has written a paper on ‘‘A Battle That All 
Must Fight’ for the November number of Cassell’s Family 
Magazine, which young men, and young women too, who are 
just starting out in life, will do well toread. T. F. Thiselton 
Dyer, that eminent student of folk-lore, contributes an enter- 
taining paper on ‘‘ Old Notions Concerning Bridesmaids” to 
the same number. 


— Walter Satterlee, of New York, who appears to be so much 
in demand for illustrating books for young folks, has farnished 
twenty-eight of the illustrations for a holiday book entitled 
Stories in Rhyme for Holiday Time, by E. J. Wheeler, to 
be issued by Fank & Wagnalls. The illustrations are said to 
be excellent specimens of the artist’s most striking work in 
this line. The Mentor, by Alfred Ayres, the well-known au- 
thor of Verbalist and Orthoepist, is announced by them. 
The book is designed for the guidance of men and boys who 
would appear to advantage in the society of people of the better 
sort. The work will be similar in style of binding and price 
to the Orthoepist. 

— Max Muller, in his Biographical Essays,—soon to be 
published in London,—describes the careers of the three great 
Indian reformers, Rammohun Roy, Keshub Chunder Sen, and 
Dayananda Sarasoati. These three “lives’’ will present a 
short history of the great religious movement which has been 
going op in India almost unobserved during the last fifty years, 
and which has led to the foundation of a new religion, which 
is Christianity in all but its name. Thecorrespondence be- 
tween Prof. Max Muller and some of the principal actors in 
that new religious reformation has been printed in full, and 
throws an entirely new light on the secret springs and the real 
aims of the Brahma Samaj and its various branches. 


— Dr. Dio Lewis, so well known to the teachers of this 
country, has been heavily swindled by the publishers of his 
Monthly, a magazine started with flattering prospects about 
one year ago. He writes: 

“T now have the magazine in my own hands again, and 
as s00n a8 legal and technical complications can be 
removed, shall resume its publication, and trust to realize in 
ite future management, the bright hopes of its friends. 
Although I have lost nearly the entire earnings of twenty 
years of toil through this person’s management, and although 
I have received not one penny of the thousands of dollars sent 
to him for Dio Lewis's Monthly and for my books, I shall, 
as soon as [ can resume, fill out,—without charge,—all sub- 
scriptions, and will, besides, undertake to bear a large part of 
the loss in the case of all books. I shall be glad to hear from 
the disappointed subscribers. As yet I cannot get hold of the 
subscription lists, and must depend upon the subscribers to 
give notice of their claims, These notices are now coming in 
at the rate of ten to fifty perday. I will do full justice to every 
one who has been wronged by the very extraordinary person 
who has for the last year published Dio Lewis's Monthly.” 


— Of all the processes that have been invented for book 
illustration,—and their name is legion,—there is none whose 
results are more beautiful than those of the photogravure. 


This process in its perfection is known only to Goupil & Co., 
of Paris, and it is to them that book-makers have to send when 
they want the best work. The photogravure was not invented 
by a Frenchman, but by an Englishman, the late H. Fox Tal- 
bot, who is said to have patented it in 1852 and again in 1858, 
Mr. Talbot’s experiments were necessarily crude, but his 
results astonished all who saw them. The process used by M. 
Goupil & Co. is an improvement on the Talbot process patented 
by M. Rousselon, who describes it as being founded on the dis- 
covery of a chemical substance which crystalizes under the in- 
fluence of light, the crystals becoming larger the longer they 
are exposed to it. After exposure it only remains to make a 
deposit of copper by means of the electric battery on the crys- 
taline surface, and thus a plate is obtained yielding proofs in 
which every detail and gradation of tone is faithfully repro- 
duced. There are some books published in the United States 
illustrated by the Goupil process. But as much as the pub- 
lishers would like to use the photogravure they are deterred by 
the enormous expense. The plates have to be made in Paris, 
and the time consumed in the making alone is enough to drive 
an American publisher, who is used to machine work, wild. 
Mesers. Cassell & Co., however, having a beautiful set of char- 
acter-drawings from Dickens, by Barnard, determined to use 
them for a holiday book and set their hearts upon this form of 
illustration, The plates were made in Paris, and any one who 
who wants to see the photogravure process in its perfection 
should see this handsome folio. Messrs. Goupil & Co, never 
sent out finer work. 


— We have received the annual catalogue of the Rutgers Col- 
lege Grammar School, a neat pamphlet of 32 pages. This 
school numbers 125 pupils, and has the following list of teach- 
ers: Everett T. Tomlinson, A.M., head master, Latin; William 
E. Bissell, A.B., mathematics ; Louis Bevier, Ph.D., Greek 
and German; Henry Veghte, A.M., history, Latin, and En- 
glish ; William H. S. Demarest, A.B., natural sciences and 
Latin; Lieut Frank L. Dodds, U.S.A., natural sciences and 
draughting; S. G. Peabody, elocution; Kate D. Stout, primary. 
The Grammar School, which is under the supervision of the 
trustees of Rutgers College, has been doing the legitimate work 
of an academy in a superior way, successfully and without os- 
tentation, for some years past. Professor Tomlinson has tke 
reputation among competent jadges of “one of the brightest, 
most enterprising, and most thorough of the younger teachers 
of the land,’’ this reputation being founded on his very suc- 
cessful management of a large academic high school. A fact 
which will be likely to have much influence with parents, is 
that ten different colleges in New York and New England ad- 
mitted pupils on his certificate without examination. 


— Probably the educational period of greatest interest, 
promise, and peril, is the first seven years of schooling. At 
its beginning, the intelligent youth of proper age, curious, in- 
quisitive, observant, imitative, and enthusiastic, has no mean 
vocabulary, no inconsiderable knowledge of surrounding ob- 
jects. Then it is as needful to provide the right facts for his 
normal mental growth as to supply fit food for his bodily 
growth. These facts must be few, simple, interesting, grateful, 
suggestive, and practical, They should mainly involve the 
simultaneous use of both mind and body, that they may be 
wrought into the life. It goes well-nigh without saying that 
“Things that have to be done should be learned by doing 
them.” In teaching spelling rightly, the sounds of the letters 
and their names must be used, the exercises must be both oral 
and written, and the lessons and methods strictly educational. 
As form is most exercised, and as spelling is essentially a part 
of writing, the learner must devote himself to whatever is most 
effective in training the eye and the hand to the formation of 
words in written characters, 

Watson's Graphic Speller, published by A. S. Barnes & 
Co., New York, is calculated for the educational period desig- 
nated above, and it is an exponent of the views expressed. 
The Introduction gives the necessary instruction and exercises 
in the elements of spelling and pronunciation, the kind of 
words, parts of speech, and lines and figures. The importance 
of slate-work in connection with drawing, writing, sounds, and 
spelling, here receives a practical recognition not heretofore 
accorded to it. Complete courses of exercises in the elements 
of drawing and writing, on a uniform scale, are first given, 
followed by numerous vignettes, copies for writing and print- 
ing, and pages of written exercises, which constitute a pro- 
gressive, practical, and comprehensive system. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


A Dicti of the Bible ; 3 ; 
nciples General Grammar for Colleges and Schools; . Roe- 
mer, LL.D. New York: D. Appleton & Co. Cone 
Ralph the Drummer Boy; a story of the days of Washington; translated 
by W. J. Gordon; illus.; $1.50. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
A Reader of German Literature; for high schools, colleges, and Ger- 
man-American schools; with notes; by W. H, Rosenstengel, A.M. $1.50. 
a Grammar of the English Lan ; for high schools and colleges; 
by H. G. Brandt; $1.50 ... Tableaux de la Revolation Frang tise; 
= torical reader ; edited with notes by T. F. Crane, A.M , ana 8. J. 
urns, 8. B.; $1.50,.... The Boys’ and Girls’ Herodotus; of the his- 
Herodotus, edited for boys and girls; with an introduction by 
obn 8. White, LL D.; $3.00. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Babyland for 1884; 75 cts. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 
Some for Little Singers; by Elizabeth U. Emerson and Gertrude Swayne; 
a = ted by L. O. Emerson. , Boston: Oliver Ditson & Co. 
Re Penal Machinery jand Its Victims; by John P. Altgeld; pape, 
e & Go j for sale by Retes & 
} one hundred choice pieces for reading and speaking; 
25 cts. Philadelpbia: John Potter & Co. 
of Gustavus Adolphus; by John L. Stevens, LL.D.; $2.50, New 
ork: Putnam’s Sons, 
Allan Dare and Robert Le Diable; a romance by Admiral Porter; in 9 
pare Fase IL; 25cents, New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
ow National Reader; No.5. New York: A. 8, Barnes & Oo, 
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LUCK AND LABOR, 


Luck doth wait, standing idly at the gate,— 
Wishing. wishing all the day; 
And at night, without a fire, without a light, 
And before an empty tray, 
Doth sadly say, 
‘To-morrow something may turn up; 
To-night on wishes I must sup.”’ 


Labor goes, plowing deep the fertile rows,— 
Singing, singing all the day; 
And at night, before the fire, beside the light, 
And with a well- filled tray, 
Doth gladly say, 
To-morrow I'll turn something UP, 
To-night on wages earned I sup.’ 
—St. Nicholas. 


DRIFT. 

— The addresses of several of the ladies who appeared on 
the ‘‘woman’s evening,” at Madison, are finding their way 
into print. The bright, forcible talk of Miss Conway comes to 
us bound up with the program of her excellent school at Mem- 
phis. The next number of Epvoation will contain the 
thoughtful and graceful address of our contributor,— Mrs, 
Kellogg,—and other papers may be expected in future numbers 
of our publications. It is a singular commentary on woman’s 
work in education, taht incomparably the brightest and 
most forcible American book written’ by a woman on educa- 
tion has been Gail Hamilton’s Prolonged Scold Against the 
Common School. Asa treatise on education the book is absurd, 
and about as far from the truth as a bright woman, who 
probably intends to do right, can get. But Gail has hit the 
secret of popular writing on educational themes, in bringing 
the literary method of treatment to bear on topics so often 
buried under a mountain of pedantic pedagogy. We ‘' wait 
with prayer” for the appearance of the full-grown and thor- 
oughly furnished woman who, competent to write and talk to 
the average intelligence of the people, will ‘‘take her life in 
her hand” and go forth as the advocate of the children against 
ignorance, superstition, and all manner of pedantry, machine- 
teaching and school-room barbarism, through the length and 
breadth of the land. Such a revelation of genuine womanhood 
would come like a burst of sunlight upon a clouded and storm- 
tossed day. 


— The report of Representative Taylor, on the Mormon 
problem, to the forty-eighth Congress, sets forth the views of 
the minority of the committee on this most complicated ques- 
tion, The startling array of testimony in this powerfal docu- 
ment points to the strange fact that, in the very heart of our 
territorial possessions, there is established the most complete 
ecclesiastical despotism in Christendom, with polygamy as its 
corner-stone, and that, up to the present, this organization has 
grown in insolent defiance of the whole power of the Union 
and spread itself into several adjacent territories. The radical 
proposition of the five members who sign this report is, the 
abolition of the territorial legislature and the vesting of power 
in a governor and legislative council of fifteen members, im- 
partially chosen from the political parties, appointed by the 
President and confirmed by the Senate of the United States, 
for three years, Nothing less decisive than a measure like this 
can arrest the growth of this intolerant tyranny which, unless 

checked, can have no other issue than a bloody civil war at no 
distant date, 


— From every part of the country is rising up the complaint 
of favoritism of every description in the place where it is most 
mischievous, the choice of teachers in al] departments of school- 
life. The first establishment of the graded school ia too often 
the signal for thé shelving of a score of impecanious and in- 
competent worthy people in the office of teacher, a position 
from which nothing less than a social earthquake can dislodge 
them. We cannot expect that human nature will put on per- 
fection in this, more than in other spheres of activity. But 
we have the right to demand that the center of the civil service 
reform shall be the people’s school house. That community 
which has reached the point of electing to permanent positions 
as its teachers only those, after fair tests, who have been found to 
be worthy, is on the high road to the kingdom. And no reform 
in official life will really go to the bottom of our political dic- 
temper until we learn to hunt with a lighted candle for the 
man and woman apt to teach the child who is to become the 
sovereign citizen of the republic. 


— One of the old bishops of the Episcopal Church was sub- 
jected, many years ago, to an ecclesiastical trial for theological 
and personal shortcoming. The verdict of the bretheren was 
summed up in the sentence, ** Guilty without criminality.” It 
strikes us that the same jadgment might be pronounced on a 
great deal of bad teaching. There is, certainly, no criminal 
intent; indeed there is often a praiseworthy effort to do some- 
thing good for the little ones. But, too often, the worst in- 
tention could hardly inflict more lasting damage upon the chil- 
dren than the bungling benevolence that experiments with 
their sacred faculties, wastes their precious time, and leaves 
them incompetent for every important demand of life. In these 
days of growing light and opportunity, it is more than an open 
question whether there be any more harmful crime than the 
rushing into the schoolroom of thousands of so-called teachers 
who, certainly, have brains and conscience enongh to know 
and feel, after a day’s reflection, the guilt of attempting what 
they cannot perform, 


— Nobody has treated the subject of moral training in public 
schools with greater breadth of view and more profound relig- 
ious insight than Dr, E. E. White, late president of Pardue 
University, Indiana, In the September number of the Indiana 
School Journal Dr. White briefly but very forcibly sums the 
fundamental methods of character-training in such pregnant 
sentences as these: ‘‘ What is needed to give efficiency to moral 
training in school is not formal religious instruction, but relig- 
tous influence,—the enforcing of the authority of the conscience 
by religious motives and sanctions.’’ ‘‘ Every moral code that 


commands and secures obedience derives its highest and most 
restraining authority from religion, and this is as true in Pagan 
as in Christian countries.” ‘' The wise Christian teacher has 
no difficulty in finding the practical mean between godless 
moral training and sectarian religious instruction.” 


— If one would learn the real temper of the powerful corpor- 
ation of bishops that is now scheming to overturn the Amer- 
ican public school, he will find an instructive object lesson in 
the educational crisis now upon the people of Belgium. The 
Belgians are, perhaps, the most devoted Catholic people in 
Europe; yeteven they have been compelled to take public edu- 
cation out of the hands of the priesthood and place it under 
the authority of the government, reserving, however, the priv- 
ilege of the clergy for the complete control of the religious de- 
partment of instruction. But what these worthies mean by 
“ religious instruction in schools,” is the complete control of 
education. Hence the campaign of slander, defamation, ex- 
communication,.and political agitation, which has resulted in 
the repeal of this law, the capture of the public schools by the 
priesthood, and the unparalleled excitement, even threatened 


revolution, among the most thoughtful classes in the kingdom. 
Every discussion of the question of moral instruction in schools 
by the Catholic bishops should be prefaced by this declaration: 
All education is godless which is not under the supreme control 
of the bishops, who represent the infallible, spiritual authority 
of the Catholic Church in this wicked world, 


— The colored people of the city of Buffalo last year were 
able to rejoice in the fact that a colored girl took the chief prize 
in the excellent high school in that city. One of the important 
factors in the education of the southern freedmen is the large 
number of their young people now being graduated from the 
best schools of the North. Werarely visit an important school, 
normal, high, or collegiate, that does not contain promising 
students of this class. Many of these are sent North by the 
more prosperous class of the southern colored folk, and return 
to become influential leaders in the educational and social up- 
lifting at home. The colored people, like every class, will do 
well to watch a section of their clergy who seem to be pushing 


the exploded system of the sectarian parochial school. No- 
where would this system be so thoroughly fruitless and 
mischievous as among the freedmen, The salvation of the 
colored masses from the ignorancé, superstition, and other dis 
abilities that now weigh so heavily upon them will be found 
nowhere so surely as in a well-organized common school, sup- 
ported and supervised by the whole people. 


ENGLISH EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


The great body of English elementary teachers have good 
reason to feel proud of what Mr. T. E. Heller is doing for them. 
He is not only an admirable Secretary of the National Union 
of Teachers, but one of the most energetic members of the 
London School Board. His paper at the International Con- 
ference on Education, recently held in London, was about the 
most lucid of the whole series. It was so outspoken in con- 
demnation of the cramming which goes on under the code, 
that Mr Mundella, who occupied the chair, was evidently an- 
noyed. But Mr. Heller, who was for years a teacher with a 
very poor salary, knows the question in all its bearings, and 
sees that acode which aims at turning out pupils after the 
manner of a Chinese pattern, will not give the nation a taste 
for culture, but rather the reverse. Its working inflicts tor- 
ment on the dull children, and neglects the bright ones. The 
National Union talks of raising a fund suffizient to maiotain a 
parliamentary representative. Io that case, Mr. Heller will 
certainly be the man. He is so popular in Lambeth, which 
division he represents on the London School Board, that he 
stands a good chance of being returned to Parliament by 
Southwark. Very few men are better known in South London. 

Mr. MacCracken, of New York University, formed a high 
opinion of the earnestness and abilities of the Eoglish educa- 
tionists who took part in the discussions, and most of the 
professor’s remarks were highly applauded. His shrewdness 
and directness were at once apparent. As for Mr. Lowell’s 
little speeches, they were delightfal. It is not every man of 
genius who can talk well, but Mr. Lowell has the gift and uses 
it in a most enjoyable manner. It is a pity that these rare 
gems of humanity should grow old. 

Mr. Joshua J. Fitch once more proved himself, if not a man 
of genius, at any rate one of the most clear headed and best 
talkers to be found among the educationists of this country. 
He adorns all he touches, and ladies especially like to listen to 
his lucid and beautifal periods, which are always delivered 
with such winning grace. But he, too, is getting up in years 
If Mr. Fitch could be induced to pay Bostonians a visit, and 
give some lectures on his favorite literary, philosophic, and 
educational topics, he would certainly bear comparison with 
Mr. Matthew Arnold. Very few men know the poets better 
than Mr. Fitch. 

The conference made it very plain that technical education 
will soon have to be combined with the ordinary instruction of 
our day schools. England dare not neglect the matter much 
longer. As for the kindergarten, there was such a host of tal- 
ent in its favor at the conference that the result will certainly 
be to the advantage of the pleasant system; but'there is one 

at drawback to it, and that is the state of the children’s 
omes in this country. In this respect America isa far more 


congenial nursery for the kindergarten. It seems almost cruel 
to make the poor little children happy by it in the play-grounds 
of our best infant schools, and then send them to squalid 
abodes. In this country we give our Queen every week as much 
as your President gets in a year; but we are not rich in the 
sense of having the masses of our people pleasantly housed. 


In this respect, ‘“‘there is something rotten in Denmark,” 
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MATHEMATICS. 


All communications {=tended for this department shouid be directed 
the Editor, Pror, E. T. Quimpy, Hanover, N. H. 


SoLutTions REcEIVED —Solutions have been received as fol- 
lows: From C. A. Strout, Probs. 258, 260, and 261. L. A. Strout, 
Probs. 259, 260, and 261. M. Gottesleben, Probs. 255, 256, 
257, 259, 260, and 261. A, M. Mowry, Probs, 259, 260, and 261. 
C. Jacobus, Probs. 259, 260, and 261. A. 8S. Steele, Prob, 
233. Dora Wheat, A. J. Lilly, and H. W. K. each Prob, 260. 
SpectaL Notice To CoRRESPoNDENTS.— We shall be 
obliged hereafter to reject all manuscript for publication writ- 
ten on both sides of the paper. We have tried the experiment 
and find the rule a good one. We shall also select for publi- 
cation the briefest solutions, other things being equal.—Ep. 


SOLUTIONS. 
PROBLEM 250.— ar=4 
102 = 24.335-+4, 
Required the base a. A. B. CO. 


Log. 10 : log. a = log. 24.335-+- : log, 4 
1 : log. a = 1386+ : .60206+ 


log. a L386 
@ = 2.718-+- 
A. B, 
Pros. 253.— The base of a triangle is 400; one of the 


angles at the base = 80°, and the other 70°. Will some one 
show how the length of the other sides may be found in some 
other way than by logarithms ? 

The base AC of the triangle ABC be 400; the angle at A = 
80°, at C= 70°, BD be perpendicular to AC. Then, BD be- 
ing unity, we have . 


sin 10°, 


But sin 10° = 410 + ¥2 — — 
cos 10° = 34 + 34 34 — 5) 
sin 20° = 14 (—1+ 5) 
cos 20° = 14 (10 + 2 
—([Legendre’s Trigonometry, French Edition]. 
Thus, BD being unity, AB, BC, and AC can be found, 
But, as AC = 400, the length of AB and that of BC can be 
found by proportions. M. GoTTLESLEBEN, 


sin 20° 
cos 20°" 


Pros. 254,—What is the diameter of three largest circles, of 
equal size, that can be cut from a circular table 5 feet in diam- 
eter ? A. N. 


Let R = radius of the circular table 


A 
= 2.5 tt. Ho == (3, because it is 
equal to ‘4 of the side BC of the isos- 
celes A ABC (each side being equal to 
R {3 by Geometry); OC=R; FC= 
B A (, %, which we wish to find, = GF; OF = 


By similar A’s 
:R—2, Whence, Re = 3 — ys; and = y3— 


5 V3 Clearing of fractions, 22 = Ry3 — 2/3; equaring, 


4x? == 3R? — 6Rz + 327; by transposing, z? + 6Rx = 3R?, and 
z= R(2j3— 3). Here R = 2.5, and we find 2z or diameter 
of one of the equal circles = 2.32-+- feet. 
New Wilmington, Pa. P. N. SPADER, 

Pros, 255.—A and B purchase a lot of land containing 100 
acres for $500, each paying $250. Bat A pays 75 cents per 
acre more than B; how many acres does each receive as his 


share ? 
Proof required; accurate, not approximate, ones orn 


Let z = cost of B’s land per acre; xz -+ d = cost of A’s land 
per acre. First let 100 acres = a acres; $500 = b dollars; $250 
B=c dollars; $250 A —c dollars; and $.75 or 75c. d 


dollars. Then, < == B’s land, and 


z+d 
e+ oe =a; whence, clearing of fractions and solving 


the equation, which is a simple quadratic, we obtain this 


¥(b — ad)? + 4acd 
za 2a 


value of z; = ; OF, 


— ad)? + 4acd + b— ad 
2a 


= cost B’s land per acre. 


Performing the operation, we find B’s land cost per acre 
$4 653, and therefore A’s land cost per acre $5.403. Dividing 
this into $250, A’s money, we find A got 46 27 acres; and 
dividing $250 by the price per acre of B’s land, we find B got 
53.73 acres. P. N. SPADER. 


PROBLEMS 


Pros. 262.— The sum of the two legs of a right-angled tri- 
angle is s, and the perpendicular let fall from the right angle 
upon the hypothenuse isa. What is the hypothenuse ? 

Pros. 264.— A and B travel from C to D. A traveling 20 
miles per day, after traveling 8 days turns back to where B 
had traveled during those ei! t days. A then travels forward, 
and they both D together in 16 days from the time they 
started. At what rate did B travel? Full solution. 

Pros. 263.— Ai:out a point, P, in the circumference of a cir- 
cle, a straight line passing through P revolves at such a rate 
as to be always perpendicular to a radius revolving about the 
center of the circle, What is the locus of the point of inter- 


section of these two lines ? P, N. 8. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


School officers, teachers, parents, and all other readers of these columns 
are invited to send ail items of news that will be of local or general inter- 
est. Schoo! catalogues, programs, circulars, school rts, poucueess 
articles, etc., are valuéd as sources of information and opinion. eep 
THE JOURNAL posted with all fresh and interesting matter that comes to 


your knowledge. 
State Editor ¥. B. Gautt, So, Pueblo, Colorado. 

Cotorapo —C, F. Hurdle, at Eaton, is reported to be doing 
good work.——From Alamosa we hear royal words of praise 

favor of E. C. Stevens. who manages his schools with rare 
fidelity and ability——The Medical Coll. connected with the 
Denver Univ. has a reorganized faculty, comprising 21 profes- 
sors and teachers.——S. D Carroll, of Salida, was nominated 
by the democracy for the State Supt’cy. The nomination he 
has declined on account of lacking the constitutional qualifi-. 
cations of age and residence. 


Daxota —The first public school in the young city of Can- 
ning, Hughes Co., has jast been inaugurated by Mrs. Laura 
Adams. So the work goes bravely on, and the frontier stretches 
further and further. 


District or CoLuMBIA.—The following is an extract from 
a letter written by Hon. John M Gregory, of the civil service 
commission, on the employment of women in the public ser- 
vice: “* Thus far fewer women have obtained positions under 
this than under the old system. Out of 331 appointments 
since July 16, 1883, only 32 have been females.” ——Mrs. Louise 
Pollock has received contributions for the fair in aid of the 
National Free Kindergarten building at Washington, from 
Messrs. Mason & Hamlin, Wheeler & Wilson, L Prang & Co., 


Ginn, Heath & Co, D. Appleton & Co., Van Antwerp, Bragg 


& Co., and many more are promised. Contributions from New 
England may be sent to Ginn, Heath & Co., Boston. 


Fronma.—Mr. J. S. Cowdon, general manager of Florida 
for the National Educational Assoc , 1884, submits the follow- 
ing statistics to show indicatively the condition of education 
in general in his State for 1876 and 1883: 


1876 
No. Pua . . . 676 1,476 
Nor. Depts. in E. and W. Florida . 0 2 
me expended by State and Cos., ° $158 846 054 
for Teachers’ Institutes, 000 
The tone of educational influence grows apace with ad- 


our material 
vancement. All new comers to our iand of Florida will receive a most 
hearty welcome. 


State Editor, On1oN C. SooTT, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 

Iowa.—Supt. C. H. Gurney, of the Shenandoah schools, has 
entered upon the last year of his three year contract. He has 
ven his school a State reputation. Prof. Irwin Baker, hav- 
conducted a number of institutes during the summer, has returned to 

his home. His services are in demand during institute season.——Hon. 
Alonzo Abernethy, ex-State Supt, the new dean of the Univ. of Des 
Moines, has returned to the duties of the office. The new building 
being erected for the university will be open soon. Till then the students 


will assemble in the Baptist church ——Prest. J. L. a of the State. 


Univ., was, at the Madison Jaly, a delegate to the 


World’s Fair at New Orleans ——Prof. 


lows, of the chair of. 


Mental and Moral Science and Didactics in the State Univ., gave a course | 


of ten lectures to the teachers in the Cerro Gordo Co. Normal Inst. that late 


awakened a deep interest and called forth much commendation.—The 
friends of Prof. W. J. Shoup, former editor of the Jowa Normal Monthly, 
and principal of Fourth Ward School, Dubuque, will regret to learn that 
he has not as yet regained his bealth sufficiently to warrant bis entering 
the school-room, and he has resigned his principaiship. His early recovery 
will be pleasant news to his many Iowa friends.——The geo! 1 exhibit 
from the State for the World's Fair is being collected by Prof. 8, Calvin, 
of the State Univ.—lIowa Coll. is, in its new and commodious buildings, 


better furnished, and a stronger institution than ever, though it has stood | 


for several years among the first ranks as an educator in the State. 
Prof. 8. G. Barnes, who is East pursuing a couse of philological studies, 
will not go back before the end of thisterm. Prof. Crow has accepted the 
chair of Latin and German. Mrs, Crow, late an instructor at Wellesley 
Coll , takes charge of the ladies’ department.——The Oska/oosa High School 
Register is an eight page, two-column monthly paper published by the 
pupils of the school, the only publication of the kind in the State.——The 
school census shows that Oskaloosa has about 1,900 persons between the 
ages of 5 and 21, and a population of about 6,000. The high school enroll- 
ment is over 170 —— Marshalltown ree a supt. and 4! teachers, Clin- 
ton employs 42 teachers.——West Des Moines employs 87 teachers this 
year, an increase of 17 since Sept , 1883. From two to three new buildings 
a year are required to keep up with the increase in population. East Des 
Moines shows a like increase. ——R. A. Kletzing remains another year as 
Supt. of the Emmetsbarg schools. 


InDIANA.—There is a prospect of a bill being introduced at 
the next session of our Legislature, authorizing the levy of a 
light tax for the support of township libraries. If introduced, 
it isto te hoped that it will become a law, and that at the same time 
measures wil! be taken to carefally take care of the books. Unfortanately, 
the greater part of the books belonging to former township jibraries have 
been lost through carelessness. The Supts. are, as a body, in favor of 
the proposed amendment, and it is to be hoped that it will carry ——Supt. 
Hacker of Bartholomew made quite an exhibit recently at the Co Fair of 
educational work in his schools.——The Kosciusko Co Board have passed 
a resolution agreeing in the future to pay two dollars extra per month to 
each teacher who a satisfactory examination in algebra, and one 
dollar additional each for physical geography and civilgovernment. This 
is a move in the right direction, though it is hard to see why a knowledge 
of elementary algebra should be made equivalent to a knowledge of both 
of the other branches, 


Inuimo1s.—F. M. Shippey, for the past ten years Supt. of 
Schools at Freeport, O., has been elected Supt. at Algona. 


State Editor, A. 8. OLIN, Jola, Kan, 

Kansas.—Kansas teachers are glad to notice that Prest. 
Taylor of the State Normal is on the committee to represent 
the National Teachers’ Assoc. at the New Orleans Exposition. 
—— Hiawatha schools are this year in charge of O C. Hil), who 
was a former of Prest. Garfield.——-Miss Hoxie of the 
Kansas Normal spent part of the last week of September visit- 
ing St. Louis schools.——Sterling schools are under the charge 
of J. N. Shelly, former principal of the high school at Parsons. 
—-—Mr. Campbell succeeds Mr. Halleck as Supt. of Schools at 
Wichita.——The most prosperous year of all Kansas has ever 
seen may be expected to lead to a still more liberal support of 
schools, 
State Editor, C. C. Davipson, New Lisbon, O. 

Ox10.—The School Visitor, edited by Jno. 8 Royer, formerly 
published at Ansonia, Darke Co., has been moved to Gettys- 
burg, same county. The editor now has charge of the public 
schools of the latter place.——8S. L. Rutlege has been appointed a school 
examiner of Muskingum Co.,in place of Wm. Kreager, whose term of 
office had expired ——R. F. Platt, of Coshocton, has been reémployed in 
the West Lafayette School. He is now serving his third year in this 
school.——-Supt. W. T. Perry, of Jewett, was recently appointed school 
examiner of Harrison Co. The appointment is a good one.——Supt. Arthur 
Powell is doing a good work for the Wadsworth schools. His work in the 
Co. Inst. was highly appreciated by the teachers.——State School 


Comr. Brown expects to have his forthcoming report ready for the printer 
by Jan. 1 ——Jno. T. Duff is now Supt. of Ronools at Canal Dover. He 
receives $1,300 per annum and house rent.——Prof. T. D. Duncan is serv. 
ing bis fifth year as principal of high school at Keene.——C. W. Elliot. 
late principal of the St. Clairsville High School, now hes the supt’cy o 
the public schools of New Comerstowo.——Prof. G. D. Hunt, author of 
Modern Pedagogy, has changed his residence from Canton to Coshocton. 
—-Prof. J. A. Gardiner. lately of this State, has paw f been called to 
the supt’cy of the Portland (Oregon) schools._—-Prof. C. E. McVey, of 
Clifton, Cincinnati, did excellent work in the Noble Co. Inst. in his spe- 
cial line of natural science.—— In Ohio schools technical grammar is fast 
disappearing, especially among the lower grade of schools. and language 
drill taking the place ——Under a late ¢nactment of the General Assem- 
bly, townships are allowed to organize their schools with a sopt at the 
head. Several townships are already availing themselves of this advan- 
tage; and we may look for improvement in the methods used in these 
schools. Ohio schools are surely advancing. 

Under the direction of Supt. E. 8, Cox there will be a City Teachers’ 
Inst. held at Portsmouth, begioniug Oct. 24. This isa sign of progress in 
the management of city schools.——The Southeastern Teachers’ A 
will hold a seasion at Athens, Uct. 31 and Nov. 1,and the Central Ohio 
Teachers’ Assoc. will convene at Dayton, Nov. 7, for a two days’ session. 
—The Dayton schools opened auspiciousiy under the new supt., Hon. 
J. J. Burne, —Mr. 8. More Surface, for many ‘ears a teacher of prom- 
inence, and one of the schoo] examiners of Preble Co , is spoken of as a 
candidate for member of the next General ye on He would make an 
efficient officer ——The Galliopolis Bulletin speaks in very complimentary 
terms of the condition of the schools of that city under the supervision of 
Prof. M. E. Hard. These schools took five premiums at the late Uhio 
State Fair as follows: Ist premium on best grammer school work, lat pre- 
mium on best primary work, Ist premium on best map drawing; 2d pre- 
mium on high school work. This is a brilliant showing for the schools. 
——Prof. A H. Welsh’s new work, The Hssentials of lish, is doing 
effective work in many Ohio schools. 


Oreoon. — The Institute at Marshfield, Coos Co., convened 
Sept. 2d. The attendance of teachers was all that could 
be desired. Every teacher in the county was present that 
could possibly get there, and as there were but two absent, it 
is evident that the teachers in that portion of the State are 
wide awake and alive to the interests of their profession. 
There is a fine class of teachers in this county, willing and 
ready to carry forward the work of the Institute. During the 
day sessions the attendance of the general public was vary 
good. During the evenings the lecture-room was crowded 
with the friends of education. J 

The first day’s work consisted of the following discussions: 
“School Organization,’ by Supt. E. B. McEivoy; Reading, 
—Methods of Teaching,’’ by Miss Lillian Glass; ‘* Modern 
History,’”’ by J. D. Hawes; ‘* Topical Methods in Geography,’’ 
by Prof. Tobias; ‘‘Exhibitions and Literary Exercises,” by 
J. C, Canterbury. 

The evening session consisted of addresses of welcome by 
County Supt. J. T. McCormac, recitation and music by the 
members of the Institute, and a lecture by Supt. McElvoy on 
the ‘* Promotion of Good Literature in our Public Schools.’’ 

The second day’s exercises were as follows: ‘‘ Class Work,”’ 
Supt. McElroy; ‘‘ Arithmetic,’”’ D. L. Rood; Composition,— 
Methods of Teaching,’’ Dr. J. T. McCormac; “ Spelling,” J. T. 
Jennings; ‘‘ Penmanship,” J. D. Hawes; Political Science,’’ 
A. J. Sherwood. 

The evening session was opened with an excellent essay, 
“Should Prizes be used as Incentives to Study in Public 
Schools,’”’ by Mrs. Dr. Tobias. Then followed an instructive 
lecture by J. A. Gray, Esq., on ‘‘ The Animal in Man.’”’ 


Wisconsin.—W. H. Beach, Esq, late Supt. of Schools at 
Beloit, has been unanimously elected Supt. of Schools at Mad- 
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ison, and has entered upon his duties. Mr. Beach is a prom- 
inent man in the educational work of the State, and is chair- 
man of the State Board of Examiners. He has an excellent 
corps of teachers, and will be heartily supported at Madison 
by all the friends of public education. Hon. J. H. Carpenter, 
now well known to the teachers of the country, has been ihe 
chairman of the School Board for several years. 


State Editor, THos, C. MILLER, Fairmont, W. Va. 

West VIRGINIA.—Most of the schools in towns and larger 
villages are now in operation, but in country districts the usual 
time for opening is the first Monday in November.——The 
Grafton schools in charge of Prof. U. 8. Fleming and an excellent corps 
of assistants have an enrollment of nearly 600 ——Prof. M. M. Ross, of 
this State, bat who last June graduated at the Nashville Normal School, 
is now an instractor in the Nashville High School. His sister, Miss Olive, 
is also in Nashville, having recently received an appointment as one of 
West Virgivia’s quoto in the normal school._——The political cam n is 
now at fever heat in this State, the election occurring Oct, 14 he only 
school officer to be chosen this fall is State Supt. For this position two 
candidates are before the people, Hon. J. N. Kendall, of Ritchie Co., on 
what is known as the Fusion ticket (Republicans and Greenbackers); and 
Prof. B. 8. Morgan, now Co Supt. of Monongalia Co., on the democratic 
ticket ——Marion Co. teachers, at their last institute, gave to Prof. Thos 
E. Hodges, the instructor, a fine silver pitcher and goblet as a token of 
oe ate of his ae hy A. Watson, who has been 
at Mannington two years, recently took charge of the Clifton ‘Mason Co. 
schools, ——D, W. Shields retains his old position as principal at Keyser, , 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


TEACHERS’ MEETINGS. 


— The Maine Pedagogical Soc holds its meeting at Portland 
Thursday and Friday, Oct. 16 and 17. 

— The Conn, State Teachers’ Assoc. meets at Hartford 
Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, Oct. 23, 24, and 25. 

— The N. H. State Teachers’ Assoc. meets at Concord, Fri- 
day and Saturday, Oct. 24 and 25. 

— The N. E Assoc, of School Supts. meets at Boston, 
Thursday, Oct, 30. 

— The Piymouth (Mass.) Teachers’ Assoc, meets at Matta- 


MAINE. 

— A Co. Educational Assoc. meeting will be held at Strong 
about the middie of November. The last year’s meeting was 
the largest ever held in the county. A large gathering is an- 
ticipated this year. The exact date will be published later. 

— The attendance at the Normal School at Farmington is 
more than double what it was last year, and is the largest for 
many years. 

— E. F. Holden, the efficient principal of the Bangor Gram- 


mar School, has just been elected teacher of the Natural Sci- 
ences in the Portland High School. Important changes have 
been inaugurated in this school to make it more fully meet the 
needs of the industrial classes, while at the same time the in- 
pr er nt in the Classical Dept. has been made still more 

— Mr. Callahan, chairman of the Lewiston School Board, 
and Supt. Marble, accompanied by many teachers of that city, 
visited the Portland public schools yesterday. 


— Miss Mary Edith Farr, of Waterville, has been awarded 
the Merrill prize for an exceptionally good preparation for en- 
tering the freshman class at Colby Univ. This prizo amounts 
to $1.25 per annum, or $500 for the course, provided high rank 
is maintained throughout. Miss Farr graduated at the high 
school in Melrose, Mass., in 1883, and has attended the Coburn 
Classical Inst. the past year.——The Art Dept. has been en- 
riched by the addition of casts of the statue of Minerva Medica 
or Guistiniani, and of heads of Jupiter and Juno. Other 
pieces have been purchased and will arrive soon.——The firat 
number of Vol, IX. of the Colby Echo appeared last week, and 
~- evidence that the college journal is still in good hands. 

he editor-in-chief is Arthur M. Foss, class ’85. The price of 
the Echo is $1.00 a year, and the friends of the college, we are 
confident, will find it worthy of their most generous support. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


— Some of the most accomplished teachers in the State wil! 
paseyes in the exercises at the State Teachers’ Assoc., to be 

eld at Concord on the 24th and 25th insts. There will be 
reduced rates upon the railroads. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


At a special meeting of the School Board of Newton, an 
order was adopted appropriating $1,000 for the purchase of 
guns for the High School Battalion, and that the appropriation 
for military iostructor be used in part Fy therefor. 
Major Fiske of the battalion having offered to serve gratis as 
instractor of the boys, the board accepted it and passed a vote 
of thanks A communication was adopted and ordered to be 
forwarded to Corporal Dewey, the temporarily employed in- 
structor of the battalion, stating the action of the board and 
the reason therefor, and expressing their high opinion of him 
as a military instructor. An additional sum of $30 per month 
was added to the sum paid for the transportation of pupils to 
the high school, and Mrs. E. J. Underhill was appointed an 
additional teacher in the high echool. 

— The Republicans of the Seventh District have nominated 
Prof. Daniel B. Hagar, Ph.D., principal of the Salem Norma! 
School for presidential elector. 

— The Saugus High School begins another year with an in- 
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creased number of —_ and a very encouraging outlook; the 
entering class numbers 19.——A reception given Wednesday 
evening, Oct. 3, by the citizens of East Saugus to the teachers 
of the town was a very enjoyable occasion. It was not only a 
source of gratification and pleasure to the teachers as an ex: 
pression of the appreciation of their work by the patrons of the 
school, but profitable to the parents and friends, who paid the 
kindly tribute in bringing them into close relations of sympa- 
thy and friendship with their faithful workers in the public 
schools. Addresses were made by Dr. Miner of Boston, W. F. 
Gillette, principal of the Saugus High School, and others, fol- 
lowed by refreshments and a social hour in the vestry. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


— Mr. Webster, an assistant in the Classical Dept. of the 
Providence High School, is takes a much needed rest. During 
his absence from the school, Mr. Wm. 8. Liscomb will act as 
his substitute, 

— Mr. Sidney Woollet, the distinguished elocutionist, is en- 
cared to give a series of lessons to the public school teachers 
of Newpo 

— The Warren evening schools began Monday evening, Oct. 6, 
OC. B. Mason, Esq., is principal, and Chas. H. Titus, assistant. 
Mr. Wm. E. Martin will teach the French-speaking pupils. 
mA, Nao eal Mowry is the principal of the South Kingstown 

00 

Eugene Wheeler teaches the school at Wood River 
anction. 

— The Bristol Ferry School (Portsmouth) is taught by Miss 
Clara E. Dennis. 

— Comr. Stockwell will hold an institute at Newport, Nov. 7 
-_ 8. A large attendance is requested from the neighboring 

wos. 

— Miss Emma Shaw has just resumed her work in the Elm- 
wood Grammar School, Providence, having returned from her 
long journey to the northwest and to Alaska. Miss Shaw has 
proved herself a very acceptable correspondent to several of 
our best daily papers. 


CONNECTICUT. 


— The program for the state convention at Hartford on the 
24th and 25th insts. looks very promising. Several prominent 
edacators have been secured, and will present papers of prac- 
tical interest. Among the speakers will be Dr. Wm. A. Mowry, 
associate editor of Tae JouRNAL OF Epvoation; Dr. Bar- 
bour of Yale Coll., Prof. Russell of Worcester, Mr. Merrill of 
New Britain, Mr. Fox of the New Haven high school, Miss 
Reed of the New Haven training school, Miss Page of New 
Britain, and Prof. Winchester. The usual reduction in rates 
at the hotels and on the railroads may be expected. 


Illustrated Historical 
WONDER - BOOK. 


A SURPRISE even for the old steadfast friendsof THE LITERARY REVOLUTION, and 
a delightful *‘ chunk”’ of literary ‘‘ dynamite” to fright the foes of choice books for the mil- 
lions WHAT IS IT? It is a beautifully ILLUSTRATED and RICHLY BOUND 
imperial octavo volume of 1,080 pages, containing, UNABRIDGED, the following CELE- 


Elegantly printed and bound. 


Magnuificently printed, bound, and illustrated.” 


GEORGE ELIOT’S POEMS. 


Aliustrated Holiday Edition. 


With 16 full-page Illustrations, drawn expressly for 


this work by TAYLOR, SOHELL, ST. Joun HARPER, WINGHELL C0, 
and others, Engraved by T. ANDREW. | METHOD IN PRIMARY ARITHMETIC, $ 30 


SUBSCRIBE FOR 


HEARNE’S YOUNC FOLKS’ WEEKLY. 
The Handsomest Child’s Paper Published. 
Price, $1.25 a year, 

Every Subscriber receives a Premium, 

Send 2 cent stamp for sample copy, 
HEARNE & OO., Publishers, 178 B way, N. ¥. 


1000 OF 1000 TKACHKR 


BRATED WORKS: 
GREEN’S Larger HISTORY of the ENGLISH PEOPLE. 


HARPER BR0's cheapest edition of th's work is $10.00. 


CARLYLE’S HISTORY of the FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


HARPER’s cheapest edition of this is $2.50. 


CREASEY’S Fifteen DECISIVE BATTLES of the WORLD. 


HARBPSR’S cheapest edition of Creasey costs $1.00. 


SCHILLER’S HISTORY of the THIRTY YEARS’ WAR. 


HARPER'S cheapest edition costs $1.00. 


1G All of the above in one volume, complete, for $2.50; by mail, 50 ets. extra. 


This volume is called a ‘“‘WONDER- BOOK” in no trifling sense, — the quality of the 
literature is far from being light or trifling, —instead, it is of the very BH3T historical literature 


of the world, and as being “ the cheapest well-made volume of history ever published,” it ex- (Bos 


cites the ‘‘ wonder’’ and admiration of the people who see it. 
VOX POPULI.— PRESS OPINIONS. 


“Your ‘ Historical Wonder-Book’ IS a wonder,—a wonder how an imperial octavo volume 
of over 1,000 pages. with many illustrations, clear type, fine paper, handsomely bound, contain- 
ing four standard historical works of great value, can be sold for $2.50,’"—Bznson J. Lossine, 
LL D., the celebrated historian. 


In the preparation of this volume, the artist, the 
engraver, the printer and the binder have each vied 
with the other in performing their respective parts, 
and, as the results of their efforts, we take pleasure in 
stating that the volume in ite general make-up and 
mechanical excellence isin keeping with the character 
of this author, whose works have found an enduring 


WEDGWOOW’s TOPIUAL ANALYSIS, . 
PRIMARY FRIDAYS, New Edition, . 
CROVKER'S LESSONS ON COLOR’. 

RIOHARDYON'S GRADED LANG, BXEROISES, each 
FAIRBANK’S SCHOOL SONGS, four grades, each 

TOVIO SOL-FA MUSIO COURSE FOR SUHOOLS, each 
TONIO SOL-FA MANUAL FOR TKAOQHERS, Part I., 
BATUAELLOR’S BOLQUET OF SONG, Tonic Sol-fa, 


A GARD to TEACHERS. 


place among the best literature of our times. 

“ In every respect as men of superior book mak- 
ing.’’— Methodist Recorder, (Pittsburg, Pa). 

“The handsomest volume, by far, that has come to 
a long time.” — Central Baptist), St. 

oa 

“ Ite value as a literary work, and its rich and taste- 
ful dress, entitle it to special favor as 4 holiday gift.” 
—Boston Globe. 

“ Nothing better need be asked for in the form of a 
presentation book.”— Providence Journal. 

(Boston). 

“Paper and typography are unexceptionable, the 
binding rich and tastefal.”” — Evening Traveller, 

0). 

al 8v0, cloth full 50; full morocco, $9.00 ; 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 
13 Astor Piace, New York; 


INow 


If you have School Books which you do not care to 
weep, I will take them in exchange for books Ee may 
need, Please send me a list of those you would 

LIKE TO SELL @©R EXCHANGE. 

Send for my catalogue of cheap, miscelianeous books. 
Send 6c. in stamps for my complete educational cata- 
logue. Send orders for cheap School Books to 


BARNES, 151 and 153 Wabash Ave., 
489 zz CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE NEW-ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education 


Has done business, under its present manager, two 
unbroken years, from Sept. to Se During these 
years the undersigned has devoted all his time and em- 
ployed all his energy and professional skill to the mu- 
tual interests of Teachers desiring positions or promo- 
tion, and schoo! officers desiring teachers in every grade 
of school. The prospects for the fature esotulnees of 
this Bureau were never so encouraging as to day. 


‘It is indeed a wonder to everyone who sees it, how 
this great book could be afforded for $2.50.” — Golden 
Rule, Boston, Mass. 


“Each of these works is too well known to require 
description. Either of them is cheap at §2.50. The 
print, the engravings, the paper, the index are 
excelient.” —@lobe, m, Mass. 


“Dr. Alden is doing a wonderful work in putting 
valuable literature in the hands of > prapte at low 
prices.”"—Christian Advocate, Richmond, Va. 


“This is indeed a wonder-book, in the amount and 
valuable quality of its contents. The wonder is how 
such a book, which is a library in itself, can besold at 
such a price.”—Methodist Recorder, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


“It is a perfect m ine of the richest standard 
lteratare, itis one of the of Mr. Alden’s 
Literary Revolution.’ ”’—Jowrnal, Indianapolis, Ind, 
“A package of historical works of higher value than 
these could hardly be gotten together. Every one of 
them will remain a standard for generations to come.” 

—Interior, Chicago Ll. 


“Tt isthe most beautifal and meritorious book for 
the price which I ever saw.” — Jos. O. SHATTUOK, 
Supt Public Lastraction, Denver, Colo. 


“It is no wonder that the publisher calls it a‘ Won- 
der-Book.’ The scenes and incidents described in 
these pages are more wonderful than anything in the 
Arabian —— or the Fairy Tales of Andersen or 
Grimm.”’—National Baptist, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“It is truly a marvel of skill and atriamph of mod- 
ern mechanical art that such a noble volume can be fur- 
nished at so small acost. Whether we admire its large 
proportions, beautiful binding, fair page, excellent 
per, numerous and striking illustrations, numbering 
nearly '00,— all are first class.” — Christian Synosure, 
Chicago, 

“A 44 awe one. The idea 

ting a work like this at only per copy, seems 
7 ees and yet there is wisdom in it, for every 
y wil want it, and it will thue be the means of 
advertising aud introducing the numerous other valu- 
able books which the publisher is putting forward,” — 
CuRisrian AT WORK, New York City. 


oO this slip. Cut out and return this slip 
A Cc R EAT FFE R. oF CENTS cranes, for the above book, within ten are 
ent aan pene of this paper, and you wiil be allowed for it 25 conte toward the advertised > > pay 

uce the work.—Terms to good Agents which wi A GC E N T 


thonght a! 


the fact that this work is bat oneof a Vast qaan 
which will be sent free, on application to ae 


most fabulous. The key te the apparent mystery of the low 
described 


in the 100-page Literary Revolution 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 


P. O. Box 1227, 


393 Pearl St., New York. 


THE BEST 


Send for our Club List for 1885. 


Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


CLUB 


FACTS TO BE CONSIDERED. 


1. We have extended our lines until we literally 
the whole tield,—the Nation, its States and Ter- 


* ritories. We areas likely any day to receive calls for 
BINGH AM S teachers from New Vork as from Massachusetts; from 
Virginia as from Rhode Island; from Oregon as from 


Connecticut, 


2. Though our membership is daily expiring by limit- 
ation, yet constant accessions by registration, give us 
more than # thousand living members at all times, a 

5 large majority of whom are employed. If all were en- 


gaged, we sbould have no candidates to supply the nu- 
merous calls for teachers, constantly comingin. But 


New Edition. svery department of fom tue Kindergarten 


Revised and in Great Part Rewritten 


BY 


W. GORDON McCABE, A. M., 


to the College, are not seeking positions, but prefer- 
ment. They now hold good positions, but they natur- 
ally want more salary. Heuce School Officers have 
learned where to apply for the best teachers, and the 
where to register to 

schools, 


3. Our terms to teachers are two dollars only upon 


Head Master of University School, Petersburg, Va. registration for two years membership, and four per 


cent. on one year’s salary, after the tion has been 


our facili or serving our patrons greatly 
d 
Price, $1.08, No cbarge is made to School Officers for services 


ON RECEIPT OF WHICH COPIES WILL BE |rende 
SENT FOR EXAMINATION. 


E. H. BUTLER 


4. This Bureau is under the management of a pro- 
fessional educator, who pee cone forty years in the 
school-room, and has dev much attention to the 
school and the teacher’s necessary qualifications. 

&. It is never too late to register, for there is no week 
of the year when teachers are not called for at this 


Circulars and forms of application sent FREE, 


& CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
17 and 19 South Sixth 8t., Address 
HILADELPHIA., 
THE BIGGEST THING OUT Boox 


JOHN VAUGHN, 27 Franklin Boston. 


(mew) E. NABUN & CO., 120 Fulton 8t., New Yorks 


find access to the best — 


| 
| 
| 
poisett, Friday, Oct, 31. | | Pe 
i 
| 
| 
50 | 
25 
10 
10 
15 
40 
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Some Late Publications. 

Author. Publisher. Price. 

Hebrew Introduction. . Mitchell Warren F Draper, And., Mass $1 25 
Childhood of the World (i. L., 60). oa Clodd J Fitzgerald, NY 15 
Cooper's Works. 10 vols. Coo T Y¥ Crowell & Co, N 10 00 
Complete Works, 15 vols., new ed. ° . Dickens « “ “ & 18 75; 50 00 
Miller, 49, the Gold Seeker of Sierras. . Miller Funk & Wagnaits, NY 75; 1 
First Lesson in Minerals, Richards Ginn, Heath & Co, Boston 10 
Haco (H. F. 8. L., 400). ° . . Sime & Bros, N Y 15 
Oceident. . ‘ Cook Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston 1 50 
Some Heretics of Yesterday. . . . . Herrick “ bed o 6s 1 50 
Algonquin Legends. . ‘ “ 20 
Town aad County Government. » Channing Jobns Hopkins Uniy., Balt.,Md 50 
A Naturalist’s Rambles. Abbott D Appleton & Co, N 1 50 
Belected Prose Writings. . . . . Milton ° 6 1 25 
ane Eyre. Haworth ed.,2¥ ° ° ° Bronté Robert M Li Phila 10 00 
Dr. Sevier. ° Jas B Osgood & Jo, Bost 
Explanation of the Epistles to the Hebrews. ° Lowrie Robert Carter & Bros, N Y 3 00 
Synopsis of Chess Openings. ° ° ° Cook Robert Clarke & Co, Cin 2 00 
Guide. Book to Mammoth Cave. Hovey “ “ 25 
Duties of Christians. ® e ° ° Leavitt Cong. 88 and Pub. Soc. Boston 5 
Edmond Dantes, new ed. Dumas TB reon & Bros, Phila 15 
Dictionary of the Bible. rev. by Peloubet. ° Smith Porter & Coates, Phila 2; 3; 3 50 
American Catalogue 1876-1884. Pt. 1. Office of the Publisher’s Weekly 10 00 
The True Issue. é Donnell G P Putnam’s Sons, N Y 25 
Republican National Convention Proceedings. . Rand, McNally & Co, Chic 125; 1 00 
Suwanee River Tales. Bonner Roberts Bros, Boston 1 2 
A Sea Change. Shaw “ 1 00 
Sadler’s Inductive Arithmetic. Sadier & Will W H Sadler, Balt, Md 1 50 
Teachings and Councils. . . . + Hopkins Chas Scribner’s Sons, N Y 1 50 
In Partnership. ‘ > & Bun’r “ 1 00 
Standard Silver Dollar. Soc, for Pol. Ed, N 20 

PUBLISHER’S NOTES. MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue method of fastening the strings of 
pianos by metal fastening, dispensing entirely 
with wood, perfected and introduced in Upright 
Pianos by the Mason & Hamlin Company, is 
not a new idea. At least, makers, both in Eu- 
rope and America, had perceived the unques- 
tionable advantages of such an arrangement, 
and have been striving for many years to bring 
it into successful use. Simple asthe matter 
now appears, there have been practical difficul- 
ties which had not before been overcome. 
Mason & Hamlin have been experimenting 
with it for several years before they obtained 
satisfactorily success. Their pianos add this 
improvement to best modes of construction 
heretofore known, and we believe are destined 


to rank with their organs as the very best |’ 


instruments of their kind.— Boston Journal. 


SWASEY’S BLACKBOARDS. 


State NogMAL SCHOOL, 
SaLzem, Mass., March 11, 1884. 
Mr. J. A. Swasey, 35 Pemberton Sq., Boston: 
Dear Sir :—Thirteen yoo ago you furnished 
the State Normal School with about three thou- 
sand square feet of blackboard surface. The 
work has proved perfectly satisfactory in every 
respect, and is to-day as good as when first 


used, I have not seen any other blackboard 
surface which I value as highly as that fur- 
nished by Mr. Swasey. D. B. Hagar. 


Tue new edition of Butler’s Pictorial His- 
tory of the United States was erroneously ad- 
vertised as a Primary History, in last week’s 
JounszAL. We presume, however, that all ed- 
ucators know that this excellent work covers 
the whole field, and its beautiful illustrations 
are welcome in ail grades. Address E. H. 
Batler & Co., 17 and 19 South Sixth Street, or 
Jobn Vaughn, 27 Franklin Street, Boston. 
See the advertisement on page 255. 


ImPORTANT.—When you visit or leave New 
York City, save Baggage Exp and Car- 
riage Hire, and stop at the Grand Union Hotel, 
opposite Grand Central Depot. 459 el t 
rooms, fitted up at a cost of one million do 
reduced to $1.00 and upwards per day. Eu- 
ge plan. Elevator; Restaurant supplied 

th the best. Horse-cars, stages, and elevated 
railroad to all depots. Families can live better 


for less money at the Grand Union Hotel than 
at any other ass hotel in the city. 


| Without a Peer! 
THE CHORAL UNION. 


By Dz. H. R. PALMER. 

Dr. PALMER’S success in the large classes organized 
in New York and Brooklyn, known as the CuuscH 
CHoRaL Union, numbering over 6000 adults, has been 
achieved by methods which are fuliy demonstrated in 
this new work. 


Teachers and conductors of conventions can do better 
and more sati«f. work with Tue Union 
than with any book now on the market. 

One teacher has already used 1500 copies this sea- 
son, and says he will use many more. 

THE CHORAL UNION bas a caref 
pared SJanier and Senior Grade, and 
vanced Singers’ Department, embracing Glees, 
Choruses, etc , of a high order, 176 pages in all. 

THE CHORAL UNION is gotten 
perior manner, and offered at a low price. cotelinn 
60 cts. per Copy by Mall; $6 00 per doz. by Express. 

Specimen pages free. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


— Favorable weather for hay - making, — 
When it rains pitchforks. 


Scorr’s Emutsion oF Pure Cop LIVER 
HyPoPHosPHITEs, has the Advan- 
tage of being Palatable, and easily digested ; 
and these two well-known remedies being com- 
bined, are more potent in their remedial effects 
than if taken separately, and increase flesh and 
strength with remarkable rapidity. 


— Awkward idiot: “‘ Your train is quite 
long, Miss Lucy.”” Miss Lucy: “It will not 
be so long if you take two feet off of it.’’ 


— You bave tried everything for your Heart 
Disease ? No, sir. Allow me to show you Dr. 
Graves’ Heart Regulator, been in market 30 

ears, great many good testimonials from its 
use, Only $1.00 per bottle at druggists, 


—Care will kill a cat. 
exercised in taking aim. 


Tur BLoop Wovutp Run.—For five years I 
was a great sufferer from Catarrh. My nos- 
trils were so sensitive I could not bear the least 
bit of dust ; at times so bad the blood would 
ran, and at night I could hardly breathe. 
After trying many things without benefit I 
used Ely’s Cream Balm. I am a living wit- 
ness of its efficacy. Peter Bruce, Farmer, 
Ithaca, N. Y. Easy to use, price 50 cents, 


The care must be 


— It is little bits of things that fret and 
worry us,” says Billings ; ‘‘ we can dodge ap 
elephant, but we can’t a fly.” 


Sotip Comrort. — Every one likes to take 
solid comfort, and it may be enjoyed by every- 
one who keeps Kidney-Wort in the house, and 
takes a few doses at the first symptons of an 
attack of Malaria, Rheumatism, Biliousness, 
Jaundice, or any affection of the Liver, Kid- 
neys, or Bowels. It is a purely vegetable com- 
pound of roots, leaves, and berries known to 
have special value in kidney troubles, Added 
to these are remedies acting directly on the 
Liver and Bowels. It removes the cause of 
disease and fortifies the system against new 
attacks, 

— Why is atight shoe like a fine summer ? 
Because it makes the corn grow. 


— Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator cures all 
forms of Heart Disease, nervousness and sleep- 
lessness. 

— “Speaking about ‘ mean temperature,’ ob- 
served a citizen to a meteorological friend, ‘‘it 
seems to predominate this year.’’ 


1a Pretty asa picture. Twenty-four beauti- 
fui colors of the Diamond Dyes, for Silk, Wool, 
Cotton, etc., 10c. each. A child can use with 
perfect succcess. Get at once at your drug- 
gists. Wells, Richardson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


— Where does cotton abound most plenti- 
fully ? We will tell thee, Faustina. In all wool 
Faustina; in all wool clothes ! 


Fame. 
Among the ranks of famous men 
Will stand the maker of that pen. 
“ What pen ?”’ is asked with eager look, 
There is but one,—The Esterbrook. 


National Subscription Agency 


and Foreign, at CLus Send 
SAVE ery of every kind at wholesale rates. 


GLOBES Sores and. 
00) 


4s8 76 K. Ninth St., NEW YORK. 
cowtt Si Randolph CHICAGO. 


stamp for Teach- 

line of SOHEDLER’s SUPERIOR 

kinds, 


1% 


4 Park Street, 


~ HOUGHTON. MIFFLIN & COMPANY. 


Boston, Mass. 


I. Counters. 


ARITHMETICAL AIDS. 


II. Materials for Keeping Store. 
III. A Pamphlet containing Explanations and 
Descriptions of Arithmetical Diversions. 


All in a neat box, 20 cents. By mail, 30 cents. 


Latin and Greek at Sight. 


and Cata free 


CLASSICAL STUDY SIMPLIFIED. 


Latin and Greek without a Teacher. 


Students, Teachers, and others who wish to lessen their hours of study, should secure copies of our Anter- 


limear Beries of Classics, which give the lines of Latin and 
word, in English. The Enuterlinears have been used for thirty years, and now include all the Standard 


Greek, followed by their.translation, word for 


Cc Specimen 
416 CHA HLES DE SILVER & SONS, Publishers, 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Phvsiolo ical “ 


&@™ Send for Circular. 


Charts of Life.” 


rinted in Oil-colors, Life-size. 
RECENTLY ADOPTED FOR THE CITY OF BOSTON. 
CARROLL W. CLARA, NX. EZ. 4gt., 33 Franklin St., Boston. 


LABBERTON’S HISTORICAL ATLAS. 


SEVENTH AND ENLARGED EDITION. 


Price $1.50, Net. 


(Former cost, $3.50.) 
TOWNSEND MAC COUN, Pub’, 744 Broadway, New York. 


112 Cotorep Maps, 


Something New. 
BEST BOOKS YET PUBLISHED. 


CAMPBELL’S READING SPELLERS. 
ALLEN’S COMPOSITION BOOKS. 


Highly commended as meeting a want long experienced by 
all progressive teachers. 


SEND FOR SPECIMEN PAGES. 


D. VAN WINKLE, 88 Chambers St., New York. 


ORATORICAL! DRAMATIC! 


READINGS! RECITATIONS! 
Contains the latest and best productionsof the Most 


dealers, or will be sent, postpaid. upon receipt of price 


Publication Department, C. C. SHOEMAKER, Manager. 


ce JUST OUT! 


PATHETIC! HUMOROUS! 


THE ELOCUTIONIST’S ANNUAL, NUMBER 12. 


DIALOGUES! TABLEAUX! 
POPULAR ENGLISH and AMERICAN WRITERS of To- 


Day, together with some of the Choicest Selections of Standard Literature. Sold by all Booksellers and News- 


200 pages : Paper Binding, 30¢.; Cioth. 50¢. 


Ge SPECIAL OF FER,—The full set of the series, 12 numbers will be sent upon receipt of $3.00. 
THE NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND Ons TORY 


| 1416 & 1418 Chestnut 8t., PHILADKLPHIA. 


WEBSTER’S UNABR 


WARMLY INDORSED BY 
such high authorities as 


Geo. Bancroft, R. W. Emerson, 
H, Prescott, John G. Whittier, 
John L. Motley, W. D. Howells, 
Fitz-G. Hallec J. G. Holland, 
B. H. Smart, James T. Fields, 
Ezra Abbot, Geo, P. Marsh, 
Wm. T. Harris, Kemp P. Battle. 

It has all along kept a leading place, and the 
New Edition brings it fairly up London 

June, 1882, 


IDGED DICTIONARY 


IN VARIOUS STYLES OF BINDING, “""* 1 


Now supplied, at a small additional cost, with 
DENISON’S 
PATENT REFERENCE INDEX. 
“The greatest improvement in book-making that 
vas been made in a hundred years.” 
The Cut gives but an incomplete idea Of its utility. 


“A LIBRARY IN ITSELF.” 
The latest edition, in the quantity of matter it 
contains, is believed to be the largest volume 


It has 3000 more Words than any other Ameri- 


= |published. 


= |can Dictionary, and nearly three times the num- 
jberof Engravings. 


Itis an ever-present and reliable school- 
master to the whole family.—S. S. Herald. 

THE STANDARD, “4 
GE Webster—it has 118,000 Words, 
3000 Engravings, and a New 
Biographical Dictionary. 

THE Standard in Gov't Printing Office. 
32,000 copies in Public Schools. 

Sale 20 to 1 of ong other series. 
BEST: tomakea Family intelligent. 
Best hel for SCHOLARS, 

TEACHERS and SCHOOLS. 

Webster is Standard Authority with the U. S. 
Supreme Court, Recommended by the State 
—e of Schools in 36 States, and by over 50 
College Presidents. 


Published by G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Springfield, Mass. 


Education in the South, 


By Bev. A. D. MAYO, 
In Jacob Sleeper Hall, Boston. 


I, SOUTHERN EDUCATION BEFORE 1860, 
Noy. 8, 


11 A. M, 
Il, THE FREEDMEN. 
Nov. 22, Saturday, 11 a. m. 
Ill, THE REVIVAL OF THE HIGHER EDUCA- 
TION, Nov. 29, Saturday, 11 a. mM. 
THE PEOPLE’S COMMON SCHOOL. 
Dec, 6, Saturday, 11 A. m. 
Vv. THE NEW SOUTH AND THE NATION. 
Dec. 13, Saturday, 11 a.m, . 


Price of Tickets for the Course, $1.00. 
Single Tickets, « 25 ots. 


Vor tickets, address or call on A, P, GuERN, 16 
Hawley Boston, lentional Portraits, te this Office. 


OHARLES H. WHITING, 
(Successor to HALL & WHITING,) 
PUBLISHER, AND DEALER IN - 


TEXT-BOOKS 


School Stationery, 
32 Bromfield St. Boston. 


Special attention paid to furnishing School Boards, 
Superintendents, and Teachers with School and College 
Text-books and every variety of School Supplies. 

Liberal discounts made. Correspondence solicited. 
Address as above. 306 tf cow 


Send for Circulars and Price-list,of Edu- 
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JOURNAL OF 


‘De 


EDUCATION. 


ADVERTISING CHEATS, 


“Tt bas become s0 common to begin an 
article, in an elegant, interesting style. 

‘‘ Then run it into some advertisement, that 
we avoid all such, 

«* And simply call attention to the merits of 
Hop Bitters in as plain, honest terms as possi- 
ble, 

*“*To induce people 

“To give them one trial, which so proves 
their value that they will never use anything 


else.”’ 
“THe REMEDY 80 favorably noticed in all the 


re, 
P*Peligions and secular, is 

“ Having large sale, and is supplanting all other 
medicines. 

“There isno denying the virtues of the Hop plant, 
and the proprietors of Hop Bitters have shown great 
shrewdness andability * * 

“In compounding a medicime whose virtues are so 
palpable to every one’s observation.” 


Dip Sue Diz? 
“No! 


‘She lingered and suffered along, pining 
away all the time for years,” 

** The doctors doing her no good ;”’ 

“ And at last was cured by this Hop Bitters 
the papers say so much about,”’ 

** Indeed | Indeed !”’ 
a How thankful we should be for that medi- 


A DAUGHTER’S MISERY. 


** Eleven years our daughter suffered on a 
bed of misery, 

“From a complication of kidney, liver, 
rheumatic trouble and Nervous debility, 

‘** Under the care of the best physicians, 

‘* Who gave her disease various names, 

** Bat no relief, 

“And now she is restored to us in good 
health by as simple a remedy as Hop Bitters, 
that we had shunned for years before using it.’’ 
—The Parents. 

FATHER Is GETTING WELL. 

‘* My daughters say : 

‘*How much better father is since he used 
Hop Bitters.”’ 

‘** He is getting well after his long suffering 
from a disease declared incurable.’’ 

‘* And we are so glad that he used your Bit- 
ters."—A Lady of Utica, N. Y. 

«ea None genuine without a bunch of green Ho 


on the white label, Shun all the vile, poisonous s 
with * Hop” or “ Hops”’ in their name. 


DIRECTORY. 


Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools 
Normal Schools, Academies, &o. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Coll and 
BBehocis. Open to both sexes, Address the Registrar, 
PROFESSIONAL. 


LLEN STENOGRAPRIC INST., 8 Pemberton S8q., 
Boston. Practicability a specialty. Circulars. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT qy 
Dartmouth ang ag Hanover, N.H. Address the 
dent, or Prof. E. k. RUGGLES. 844 ax 


LOCUTION and VOICE CULTURE. lL. ALONZO 
BUTTERFIELD, 90 Myrtle St , Boston, Mass. 


‘LOCUTION AND VOICE CULTURE, 
Miss MAVERETTE E. Eppy, Evans House, 175 
ont Street. Classes now being formed. Instruc- 

tion with special reference to teachers’ needs. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG ¥, Boston 
Entrance examinations, May 31, June 1,and Sept. 
18 and 19, 1883. 


F. A. WALKER, Prest. WrssTER WELLS, Sec’y. 


POLYTECHNICINSTITUTE, Terré Haute, 
Ind For catalogues address 
423 Prest. CHARLES O. THOMPSON. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


NETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. Gno. GANNETT, A.M. 
cipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 


ASELL SEMINARY tor Young Women. Auburn 
e, A home school of excellent advantages 
Cuas, BRAGDON, Principal. 46 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, estab 
lished for the advancement of art education anc 
training of teachers in all branches of industria! draw 
ing. or circular and further particalars the 
sr 


1679 Washington 8t. (Deacon House), ton. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principat. 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
AT WororsteR. For Both Sexes. 

For particulars, address 

458 E. H. Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
The next term will 


on Wednesda 8, 1884. Fo circulars, etc., 2d- 
‘or 
dress Miss Prin. : 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both 


Sexes. BRIDGEWATEB, Mass. 
Catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. Boypzn, A.M, 


NORMAL SALEM, Mass, 
Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HaGas, Pb.D. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, W Mass. 
8 BSTFIELD, 
_For catalogues, address J. G. 188 
ODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, BR. I. 
' course of study, two years. A Special and Ad- 
vanced @ourse for s classes of students. Address, 
for Ciroular or information, T. J. Prin. 


PBOFESSIUNAL. 
prt Oo AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence. 


7. Common branches. English and Sclentific and 
Address Gorr Rios, & Principals. 


BINDERS 
ENE . PUB, 00.18 Hawley 8t., Boston, 


FACTS AND FIGURES. 


— London, which in 1881 had 4,766,661 in- 

witzerlan ollan ortugal, Denm 
Scotland, or Canada. 


— The circular form of the Northern bound- 
ary of Delaware is due to the terms of the 
grant by which the Duke of York ceded New 
Castle and the country twelve miles around, to 
Wm. Penn. 


— It is said that since 1861 there has gone into 
southern education through the Freedmen’s 
Bareau, $5 250,000; through the American 
Missionary Association, $6 000,000. and through 
other agencies enough to make a total of more 
than $25,000,000. 


— Manhattan Island was ‘‘dirt cheap” at 
twenty-four dollars; but it is said that that 
sum placed at seven per cent. compound in- 
terest from that time to this would more than 
peg nd the island and all the real estate upon 
t at the present day. 


— De Lesseps was not the originator of the 
plan of building a ship-canal across the Isth- 
mus of Panama; it was proposed two and a 
balf centuries ago, by Samuel Champlain, the 
founder of Quebec and the discoverer of the 
lake which bears his name, 


— Sir William Phipps, colonial governor of 
Massachusetts, and Benjawin Franklin are 
noted examples of the populousness of New 
Englsnd ancestral families. The former was 
one of a family of twenty six children, twenty- 
one of whom were sons. The latter was one 
of seventeen children. 


—It is asingular fact that the Queen of Eng- 
land is now the test Mohammedan sov- 
ereign in the world,— that is, has more Moham- 
medan subjects than any other Power. These 
are found chiefly in India, over which the 
Queen rules. There are not so many Moham- 
medans in Turkey as there are in the East 
Indian dominions of her Majesty. 


—The tallest structure formed by man is the 
great Pyramid which stands near the city of 
Memphis, in Egypt. It is supposed to have 
been built bythe order of the tyrant Cheops, 
king of Egypt. It is about 516 feet high. and 
its base covers an area of eleven acres, Three 
hundred and sixty thousand men were engaged 
for thirty years in its erection. 


—St. Peter’s Cathedral in Rome is the larg 
est church in the world. Its architect was the 
famous sculptor, Michael Angelo. Its height 
is 464 feet. It was begun in the reign of Ju- 
lius II., in 1506, and was completed in 1784,— 
taking a period of two hundred and seventy- 
eight years for its erection. In less than that 
time, by many years, the United States have 
been changed from a wilderness to a country 
whose cities rival those of the ‘‘Old World” 
in population and wealth, science and art. 


Apvice To Morsers. — Mrs. Winslow's. 
Soothing Syrup should always be used when 
children are cuttingteeth. It relieves the little 
sufferer at once; it produces natural, quiet 
sleep by relieving the child from pain, and the 
little cherub awakes as “‘ bright asa button.’’ 
It is very pleasant to taste. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, relieves 
wind, regulates the bowels, and is the bost 
known remedy for diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


HISTORY!! 


Before selecting a_ History, Teachers 
are requested to examine 


BUTLER’S 
Pictorial History = United States 


NEW EDITION. 
Price, $1.00. 


1g Sent by mail, without additional 
charge, on receipt of price. 


E. H. BUTLER & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
17 and 19 South Sixth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
New England Agent: 


JOHN VAUGHN, 27 Franklin St., Boston. 
TALKS WITH TEACHERS, 


By Rev. A. D. MAYO, 
Cloth, 12m0, 200 pp., $1.00. 
NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 


Address : 


1 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass, 


N. E. Bureau of Education 


KIND WORDS. 


Hrram Orourt, LL.D.— Dear Sir: It gives me 
very sincere pleasure to say that the teachers whom we 
bave secu through your wise and jadicions assiat- 
ance, have proved to be among the most successfal and 
valued of our oe and | shall always avail myself of 
your aid, under like circumstances, with a feeiing of 
safety and comfort. I have the bonor to be ~ 

Very traly yours, Joun 8. Inwiy, Supt. 

Fort Wayne, Ind., Oct. 11, 1884. 490 


COoORNS 


WHY ANY ONE WILL SUFFER FROM CORNS 
when they can get a bottle of the “GERMAN 
CORN REMOVER "'—a sure and painless remedy 
for both Corns and Bunions—of any Druggist for 


2 cents. bere are worthless imitations—similar 
in name and otherwise. Get the “GERMAN Corn 
Remover.”” ©. N. CRITTENTON, Sole Proprietor, 


115 Fulton Street, New York. 
GLENN'S SULPHUR SOAP IMPROVES THE SKIN. 


ELY’sS 
CREAM BALM 
Causes ne Pain. 
Gives Relief at 
once. ‘Thorough 


Treatment will 
Cure, Nota Li¢q- 
nid or Snuff. av 
ply inte nostrils. 


Give it a Trial. 


50 cts. at Druggists. 
60 cts. by mail regis- 


HAY -FEVER 


tered, or peor mall, 10 cts. Send for circular. 


ELY HERS, Druggists, Owego, N. Y¥. 


BIKLONEY-WORTE 


THE SURE CURE 


FOR 
‘KIDNEY DISEASES, 
‘LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
CONSTIPATION, PILES, 
AND BLOOD DISEASES. 


PHYSICIANS ENDORSE IT HEARTILY, 


“Kidney-Wort is the most successful remedy 
I ever used.”’ Dr. P. C. Ballou, Monkton, Vt. 
is always reliable.”’ 


“Kidney-Wort has cured my wife after two years 
suffering.’”’ Dr. C. M. Summerlin, Sun Hill, Ga, 


IN THOUSANDS OF CASES 

it has cured where all else had failed. Itis mild, 
but efficient, CERTAIN IN ITS ACTION, but 
harmless in all cases. 

t2r It cleanses the Blood and Strengthens and 
gives New Life to all the important organs of 
the body. The natural action of the Kidneys is 
restored. The Liver is cleansed of all disease, 
and the Bowels move freely and healthfully. 
In this way the worst diseases are eradicated 
from the system, 2 


PRICE, $1.00 LIQUID OR DRY, SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, 
Dry can be sent by mail. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & ©O. Burlington Vt. 


Agents Wanted. 


Teachers’ Agencies, 
EST TEACHERS, aca 


promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
AMERICAN SOHOOL LNSTITUTE, 7 East 14th St., N. ¥. 


Pennsylvania Educational Bureau, 


Business Transacted in every State and Territory. 
Rev. F. A. FREEDLFY, Prest. De Pauw College, 
New Albany, Ind.: “ With pleasure I speak thus pub- 
licly of your promptners and efficiency in furnishing 
my school with ble and successfal It is 
I would desire in filling any vacancy.” 


For application.form and list of testimonials, address 
L. B. LANDIS, Manager, 
631 Hamilton St., Allentown, Pa, 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


{ntroduces to coll » schools, and families superior 
Professors, Princi , Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 


esses for department of instruction; recommends 
good schools mts. Call on or address 
RS. M. J. YOUNG- FULTON, 
and Teachers’ Agency, 
240 (1) 23 Square, New York. 


A Choice Collection 


of Schoo) Circulars, with judicious advice to parents 
and guardians. Professors, teachers, governesses, In 
every department of art and learning.recommended to 
colleges, schools, and families. References to the fam- 
ilies of the Hon, Hamilton Fish, Ex-Secretary 


Cyrus W. Field. 
Miss H. HESSE, 
36 W. 2ist Street, New York City. 


487 1 
Brockway Teachers’ Agency, 


supplies Teachers for all departments of work in the pub- 
lic and private schools of Central, Western, and South- 
ern 8 ers, send stamp for application-form. 


The Union Teachers’ Agency. 


1, Provides School Boards and Principals with Teach. 
ers without charge. 

2- Aids teachers in obtaining positions. 

3. Selis or rents school properties. 

School Officers in want of teachers, and teachers who 
wish to Improve their situations, will find it to their ad. 


vantage toapplyto 4, LOVELL & 
480 16 AsTOR PLACE, New Yor« City. 


SOUTHERN SCHOOL AGENCY. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1880. 


Teachers wishing to go South can not afford to over- 
look this Agency. The proprietor, a Southern school- 
master, is a practical teacher, and bas been in charge 
of the famous Howard School of Nashville for the pas- 
ten years. Over 1000 pupils and 20 teachers, 


8. 8. WOOLWINE, Proprietor, 
23814 Church St., NASHVILLE, TENN. 


THE BOSTON 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


For terms address 
EVERETT O, FISK, 
13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


IMPORTANT. 


Great field for Teachers in Texas. Those desiring 
situations would do well to write this Agency for Ap- 
plication-form. 

TEXAS SCHOOL AGENCY, Temple, Texas. 


! Quick. To sell the 
LIFEock NEXT PRESIDENT 
and Vice Preat. Also sketch of each former Presi 
dent, campaiun statistics. steel portraits of the candi 
dates, &c., &e 50 pages. Send SOc. for outfit 
at ence. Strike quick —be first in the field. 
Rely on a reliable house. We have been established 
16 years; have an extensive manufactory ; will guaran 
tee the best book and earliestissued. Liberal terms. 
Address HUBBARD BROs., 10 Federal Boston. 


AGENTS WANTED for the new book 
“OUR FAMOUS WOMEN.” Just completed by Elizabeth 
Phelps, Marion Harland, and 1% other Eminent 

riters. The grandest book of theage. ag~ Agents sell 10 to 
Specimen Plate, 
Conn. 


2eaday. Send for Circulars. Extra Te 
artford, 


etc.,to A. D. WORTHINGTON & 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Wanted, Agents for the lives of BLAINE & LOGAN. 
H. J. Rawsdell and Ben. Perley Poore. 600 pp., 34 full- 
© illustrations. The most authentic edition pub 
ished, Prospectus, 50 cents. Send at once. Aliso for 
Life of Wendell Phillips ‘jost published , and Lives of 
Noted Women of kurope and America. Circulars free. 

WILSON BROTHERS, 

477 tf 


81 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 
AGENTS WANTED—For the Lives of 


BLAINE & | CLEVELAND & 
OGAN, HENDRICKS, 

. W. Kwox. In 1 Vol. by How. A. Bannum. 

Authorized, Impartial, Complete, the Best and Cheapest. Each 


1... 500 1.50. 50 per cent. to Agents. Outfi 
PUBLISHING Hartford, ¢ 


Send six cents for and 
A PRIZ receive free 
which will help alt, of 

to more mo ht away than anything else 
world. Forvenes await the workers absolutely sure. 
At once address & Co., Augusta, Maine. 457ss 


of THs JOURNAL for the 
Bound Volumes years 1877, 1878, 1879, 1880, 
1881, 1882, 1888, are sent to any address. Price, $4.00. 
Address, -ENG, PUB. CO., 
8380 Hawley Bt. Boston. 


Central Educational Bureau. 


One of the many UNSOLICITED testimonials: 


‘I must commend your Bureau for the genuine in- 
terest taken in your ——— You have given me 
more information of the vacancies sent than all the 
other Agencies together.’’ 


Send for “ Terms”? and “ Mutual Plan.’’ 
D, F. DIMON 
484 tf 1613 Chestnut 8t., Philadelp 


OUR 


WORL 


A New Book for Singing Classes, In-« 
stitutes and Conventions. 


By Geo. F, Roor & C, C, Casg. 


CONWTAINS 
The finest Elementary Lessons, both in quality and 
grading, that have ever appeared in any book. 


The Best of simple Part Songs, Tunes and An- 
thems with beautiful Glees and Secular Choruses, 
crowned by the brilliant ** Italia.’’ 

Effective Music for Class and Concert Work,.from 
hat which “sings itself,’’ up to Gounod’s ** Up- 
‘old Ye Portals.’’ 4 

Take the book all in all and it is one that - “ill make 

glase tenehing a pleasure and delight to Teachers and 
pils. 

Price, 60cts, each mail, postpaid ; $6.00 
n dozen by express, prepcid. Specimen 
Pages Free. 

PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Send for Circulars and Price-list of 
Educational Portraits, to this Office. 
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HOW WE LIVE: SUPLEE’S For Primary Schools 


and Kindergartens. 


a The Human Body, and How to Take Care of It. TRENCH fon Liitte. &t 
J 2 AN ELEMENTARY COURSE IN ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, AND HYGIENE. ON WORDS. Gems or Li 8 ingers. 


- By JAMES JOMONNOT. By ELIZABETH U. EMERSON and GERTRUDE 
“ i ” 
Author of ; Principles and Practice of Teach ng Geugrapbical Reader, “ Nataral History Readers, etc ’ , , at SWAYNE, isted by L. O. EMERSON. 


AND EUGENE BOUTON, Ph.D. ‘ 
Ba lliustration, and Questions for Examination, b Prof. 
THE TEXT-BOOK FOR THE TIME. D. SUPLER. Trench the Study of | Words.” Ilustrated with 25 Appropriate and Pretty Pictures, 
: : ipally in lectures, was poorly adap charming singing books for little 
ly adapted to elementary instruction in the public schools; giving special attention to the laws of | ° lored thir,in| One of the most & £ 

Hygiene (including the effects of alcoho! and narcotics on the boman sy ) from a careful — aan ‘present vol singers that bas ever appeared, and will be eagerly wel- 
staty of Anatomy and Physi>logy; containing also a full Glossary of Terms, Complete Index, etc. ume. The advantages claimed for st, over ali other edi | comed by teachers. 
Aut educteory price, 40 cts. Specimen copy will be sent to any address, post paid, for examination, on tuoms, are self-evident. 12mo, cloth, 400 pages. Net 
receipt of introductory price. Correspondence ts tavited. 5. $1.00| The best writers of child’s poetry have been called 

NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, SAN FRaNcISCO. | A. 6. ABMS | Princess,” “ The Lilies, 
“Somewhere Town,” and “ Pretty Patty.” To Lucy 


MACMILLAN & 00 Larcom we owe Faun footed Nannie,” the Swing 
A Book Showing How to Teach. SERIES OF SCLENTIFIO TRXT (BOOKS: Seng, “Hap, rivalet,” and Sunbeam.” 
Guxiey’s Lessous in Elem. ysiclogy 
TEACHERS’ MANUAL OF DISCIPLINE AND INSTRUCTION. Geikie’s Lessenus in Physical Geog., rn be Other well known writers are heard from, as George 
PREPARED BY THE CITY SUPERINTENDENT Bescoe’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 2-10) ya-Donald, Tennyson, Lord Houghton, and others, 
OF SCHOOLS OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. Jeues’ Junier Course of Pr. Chemistry, act forgetting Mother G and the lady do 
Adopted by the Board of Education of the City of New York. for the use of every 
Teacher in the Public Schools under its control. Leckyer’s Elem. Lessons in Astronomy, 
7 vroug practical work. containin e a of teaching every subject int 3 w or 
= Staty tor the schools of New Yors City It a fund of 154 2z Price, 30 cts., or $3,00 per dozen, 
: practically arranged, in relation to the teacner’s work than to be fund in any book similar in character or a 
4 @ducational in purpose Based upon the advanced and tested theories of the wathorit es of the/ THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL 00., Copies mailed fur 30 cts. 
Gay, this beok isa yuide or an assistant fo teachers everywhere. In grader ond sm wngraded achoo's stisequilly PUBLISHERS AND DKALEHS LN pecimen 
J. 8. BABLO K, Publisher, 55 CEDsR STRERT, NEW YoRK (11¥ Ed ti A tus M terials 487 OLIVER DIT+ON & Boston. 
ented, carefully examined the ‘Teachers’ Manual of Instravtion for bot: Primary and Grammer Grades: and | PRANG'S AMER. TEXT-BOOKS of ART EDUCATION. THE FEITSHANS 
an able an! pra work, which will assiatant te all teachers, artivalar 
to those jnat beginning the profession of teaching. ‘loan qnudlity vecommtiend itto my tellow-teachers thr: ash PRANG’S NATURAL HISTORY SERIES, School of Elocution. 
PRANG'S TRADES AND OCCUPATIONS. The Fall Term opens Oct 2, 1%84 Toere will be 


one THUS. HUNTER, Prest. Normal Coliege, Sew York City. 
ven a course of instruction especially adaptec for 


Pranklin 8q., New York. PRA No. 123 West Side Square, Springtield, Lil. 
MYTHOLOGY PRANG'S SCHOOL COMPASSES. 

| : Leaflets from Motley. Dealers in Scientific Apparatus and Materials. SEND TO 


Ka For Catalogue and particulars addrens University Publishing Co. 


Edited by JOSEPHINE HODGDON. THE PRAN 0 MPANY, 
By A. WHI E. 899 tf @ ETO 19 New Vork, 
Chotee selections from the historical ong of JOHN ct and Price lists MAURY’s GROGRAPUIES 
adapted hool use For Circulars 


LoTHROP MOTLEY, especially GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN ; VENABL&E’S ALGEBRA, &c. 


Author of “ White's Classical Literature,” etc and home reading R} 

use of Schools and Academies, = stadies upon THOS. NELSON & SON, TORK, & co 

Student's Mythology actical work, w r. Motiey ‘ai fourdstions of a manent W TTS ladelphia 

an experienced teacher. for puptie historical as the Abdication of Charles ¥ ;| P™>/ish Valuable Rooks by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 80 ER, PO Phi iphia, 

pe oe. w wee, lke the greater nuniber of those atiending | The Siege of Leyden; The Biography of William the | 4 HISTORY OF RVGLISH LITERATURE. 12mo. cl., $1.75 THRE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 

Sor ands | he Life and Death of Sir Sidney; The | OF crown avo, cloth, $3.50 Westinke’s Bow to Write Letters. 

volume, 515 pp., cloth, $1.25. Copies sent post-free for Fire ships. O'TLINES OF GEYERAL BISTORY, 12mo, cloth. $1.50. 
eduction in school or college, | Retail Price, 50c.; I Price, 370 THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12me. cloth, $1.25. spellers. 


A. C. Armstrong & Son, New York. A. 0. ~~ F ROVAL SCHOOL RERIER OF READPRS. Worivdied Gustine Mas 
7 7 vale 
Street, Boston OXPORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. Sheppard’: = 


B TAKING THE LEAD. JO N SON’ pave: S87 tf | Peterson's Science. 303 eow 
Barnes New Arithmetics & Higher Mathematics. THE 


Sertes, Family Atlas of the World. PorTeR & CoarTes, Teacher’s Manual. 


i Montelth’s Two-Book teugrapny Course. Publish PHILADELPHIA By MIRAM ORCUTT, LL.D. 


Btecle’s 14 Weeks In the sciences. 7 vols.; &c., &c. The Normal Readers. 
& Pubitchers Acknowledged be the best. 14 & 16 |Buckwalter’s Spellers. Containing a Treatise upon the Disci- 
&. B. CARRINGTOUN, Agt. for New England, New edition just issued. Dunglison’s Physiology. pline of the School, and other Pa. 
32 S8t., Boston. Astor Place, Baker's Natural Philosoph peis upon the Teacher's Qual- 
Fully revised to date. ification and Work. 
J. H. B UTLE R, Two medals and a decoration. ORK. Coates’s om esac. Ss er. Pe yy and Eniargea: Edition of this valuable work 
erhorst’s i is. ust been issued. 
925 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, Over 189,000 eold be date. ~~ Blair’s Rhetoric ; Brown’ Migebres In this book the author has presented the results of 
PUBLISHER OF We want more men in each State. Sharpless’s G d Tri thirty-five years uf successiui eaperience in the school- 
THE FRANKEN ARITHMETICS 109 arpless's Geom. and Trigonom. | it will be found work of special value to 
THE FHANKIIN ALGEBRA, ° ‘en Raub’s Language Series. young teachers, and wil be read with tuterest by all. , 
WORCESTER’S sHELLERS, A. J. JOHNSON & CO., Wabash Ave., rrice, $1 00, Sent by mail on receipt of price. 
405 2s Mew, Youre. | Peliieal THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
Dickens’s Child’s History England. 28 Hawiey 8t., Boston. 
: BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE, School Room Wall Maps @ - PUTN A M’S SONS ke The New and Complete Catalegue of 
ter Putnam's Bertes of Atlases (1 vois.), 750. 10 $95 
CAKL SC HOENHOF, The Series (30 vols.), -76 | Selentific and other Text-B-ous for Colleges, Indus- 
Importer Foreign and |)omestic Books and Periodicals, 7, 1-25) and Ihevivgical Seminaries, With 
481 144 Tremont *t., Boston. Godwin’s Cyclo. of Biography, (new ed. 5.00| Many Valuable Practical Works for Arcnitects, 
Brackett’s Home and So. 1.98| Engineers, Mechanics, Kic,, including Works oD 
C 0 WPE. R TH W. A IT & Co Fag 5 vols., each -60| Agriculture, Assaying, Astronomy, Bouk-keeping, 
Klemm’ neering Metall Machi . Mechanics, Min- 
MONROE'S Readers & Spellers., PUBLISHERS, Day's Peyohology, Methetion Liste | erslogy, Seamanship, Stcam-Eugiae, Ventilation, 
MONROE S Supplem’y Readers. Sturtevant's Economics. 1.75! Rte,, Kte. And for Theological Seminaries, He- 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. 628 Chestnut St. Feber Benet, Baath 1 56 brew and Greek Bibles. Testaments. Lexicons. 
| ‘ew Geog es. 416 15 Bromfield St., Boston. > 
MOAR'S |_| TEACHERS 
s 4 
4 ch 16 Astor Place, SHOULD EXAMINE hite New Arithmetics 
hild's History. | yore, THE 
8 American Literature, GE the Lessons. SERI 
English Literature. 158 W, 60 cts. per year. Sample number free, 
i |APPLETON'S Young Chemist. abash », N. TIRBALS & SONS, Adopted for 
PARKER 8 Arithmeticc! Charts. CHICAGO. 455 3234 Sasene %.. New Vork City. Fall River, Mass. Springfield, Mass. Gloucester, Mass 
CHARLES COLLINS OLARK & MAYNARD, 124 Brosdway,) Auburn, Me. Lewiston, Me. Calais, Me. 
: FUBLISE NEW YORK. | Great Falls, N. H. 
Broadway, . NEWYORK. | \nderson’s s8istories ond Renders; Salisbury, Mass. Norwich, Ct. 
Adams's Improved Archmevc ‘83 pr Bartlett, N. H. Peabody, Mass. Weymouth, Mass. 
on Mectious and Aaalytical lish and ELigher Lessons in English; Orono, Me. Baston, M 
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